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Model XXM-4 Completely automatic, with 
dual-drive that speeds racks in and out— 
provides extra wash time without loss of speed 
or capacity. Automatic control of water and 
separation of power-wash and power-rinse 
streams mean cleaner dishes faster. Pumps 
designed with new-type packless seals and 
other advanced Hobart features contribute 
to all-around superior performance. 



















Rack-O-Matic Increased capacity to meet 
space and operational limitations. Dishes, in 
multi-purpose racks, travel the Hobart ‘‘sani- 
tizing circle’’—a completely automatic circuit 
through recirculating power water scrapper, 
jet-powered wash and rinse, and final sanitizing 
rinse action. One operator handles racks. 
Rack-O-Matic models take as little as 12’ x 6’. 






































features, reduce operator supervision. 





It’s the ULTIMATE COST 
that counts 
in a dishwasher! 


The true cost (or rather savings) of a Hobart dishwasher 
won't be measured till long after the sale. That’s when 
Hobart quality proves it’s more than a surface thing... 
when the reputation for long-life, trouble-free perfor- 
mance comes to life and pays dividends in continuing 
low-cost operation. The low cost of Hobart quality—as we 
call it—let’s you specify Hobart with full confidence. 








Complete line—One of the more than 50 dishwasher 
models in Hobart’s complete line is right for every type 
and size of operation. There are complete lines of other 
‘kitchen machines, too, you should know about. Send for 
literature and /or name of your nearest dealer. Write The 
Hobart Manufacturing Company, Dept. 308, Troy, Ohio. 


—_——araa ~ 





NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO ARCHITECTS Z 


Your nearby Hobart representative, 
a member of the largest field organization 
in the business, will gladly help you in 
creating efficient plans and in writing 
specifications for school, institutional and 
commercial kitchens. 


Nationwide Factory-Trained Sales and Service...over 200 offices 


Hi © ba rT machines 


, A Complete Line by the World’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of 
er Kitchen, Food, Bakery and Dishwashing Machines 


AM Series Will wash a stack of dishes six FT-13 Another Hobart first! The speed and 


stories high every hour, in just four square efficiency of a big-capacity, flight-type 
feet. Tailor-fit them for straight-wall or dishwasher in a ‘‘compact’’ design. Model 
corner operation. Exclusive high-speed FT-13 power-scraps, power-washes, 
Hobart revolving wash action and all-angle, power-rinses and final rinses...handles up 
above-and-below rinse. Electric-controlled to 900 persons per meal in just 13 feet. New 
(timed) wash and rinse, plus other optional exclusive ‘‘Delrin’’ acetal resin flight links 


standard...stainless steel links optional. 
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Automation in Food 
Processing and Serving’ 


WARREN L. GANONG 


President, 

W. L. Ganong Co., 

Hospital Management Consultants, 
Pittsburgh 


DIRECTORS OF DIETETICS, food service supervisors, 
and others in the dietary field generally have a dif- 
ferent concept or interpretation of what automation 
is and what it means than the average manager in 
industry. I say this because of the loose and inexact 
way in which the word “automation” is being used. 
This certainly has been true in the literature relat- 
ing to the increased use of mechanical equipment in 
dietary departments. One of my objectives in this 
paper is to clarify our thinking about such things. 

First, let us think about our problems in food 
preparation and serving from the standpoint of the 
four types of improvement possibilities in the plan- 
ning of methods improvements (1). These are, in 
the order in which they should be used: eliminate, 
combine, change sequence, and simplify. 

Using this approach, we ask, “Why is the dietary 
department necessary? Can we eliminate it?” I re- 
alize full well that such questions are heresy to 
dietitians. Yet, they do need to be asked. You, as die- 
titians, should give such questions careful thought, 
because other people who are thinking creatively 
about the hospital industry are doing just this. The 
future —and not the too distant future —in the 
minds of some hospital planners has been described 
in the June 1960 issue of Modern Hospital (2), in 
an article on the Atomedic Research Center, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, founded by Dr. Hugh C. Mac- 
Guire and Beauchamp Nolin, who have built a scale 
model of the proposed pilot Atomedic hospital. 

. No provision has been made for . . . a kitchen. 
... As far as food service is concerned, ... it is per- 
fectly feasible to stock a freezing unit built into the 
partition above the patient’s bed with prepackaged 
frozen foods (tailored to the diet requirements of each 
individual). At meal hours, the frozen food can be 
dropped into an electronic cooker immediately below 
to bring it to edible temperature. Mr. Nolin, to whom 
the laws of thermodynamics are as beautifully simple 


‘Presented on July 14, 1960 in Pittsburgh at the Man- 
agement Seminar sponsored by The American Dietetic 
Association. 
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as the alphabet, sees nothing remarkable in linking 
refrigeration and radiant heat. “It’s just a matter of 
thermocoupling.” ... He and Dr. MacGuire agree that 
such a method of food service—with all the buying, 
production and preparation done outside the hospital 
will be less complex than existing food service setups. 





For today, next month, and next year, however, 
the degree of automation and mechanization we 
achieve in our dietary departments will be of more 
prosaic proportions. There is much we can do with 
labor-saving devices and equipment, ranging from 
automatic individual cream-cup fillers to the use of 
unlimited horizontal conveyor systems for feeding 
dishwashing machines and delivering the clean 
dishes to the point of use. 

Having thus noted one crystal ball prediction for 
the future, let’s go on to explore automation jor 
next month and next year. 


What Is Automation? 


Is automation a catchword or a dynamic production 
principle? Fortune magazine a few years ago said 
this (3): 


You may have noticed the increasing use of the word 
“automation” in articles on business and industry. 

You may have a thorough understanding of what 
automation is—or you may suspect it to be largely a 
catchword, a new term for an old practice. 

To some degree, automation is a modern version of 
methods improvement. The chief difference, however, is 
that automation is taking the principles of methods 
improvement to levels requiring new and—in many in- 
stances—still unexplored techniques of control. Essen- 
tially, automation aims for a production flow that 
avoids as far as is possible the entry of the human hand. 

Call it push-button operation. Call it the ultimate 
achievement of the Machine Age. However you look 
upen it, automation is here—and growing in use. 

Under responsible management, automation offers 
greater opportunity than ever before to increase indi- 
vidual productive capacity—with its historic effect on 
costs, profits, wages and work time. Over the years, 
automation—properly applied—can take the American 
production miracle to even greater heights of accom- 
plishment. 
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The application of automation, particularly in pro- 
duction, requires considerable advance planning—in- 
volving the re-evaluation of marketing methods, chan- 
nels, competitive practices and the like. One of the areas 
in which automation is proving highly beneficial is in 
clerical work—where procedures are fairly standard 
day after day. 

The term “automation” embraces the completely 
mechanized handling of materials together with 
automatic control of production operations and 
processes. Thus, from the standpoint of a methods 
engineer, automation in its broadest application 
means the introduction of the colossal change con- 
cept. While methods engineers typically make their 
savings through a great number of relatively small 
changes, automation is based on a great and sweep- 
ing change affecting an entire organization. 

Thus the total work force is likely to be reduced 
by 20 to 40 per cent. The maintenance force, how- 
ever, will be expanded so that it may become 40 to 
50 per cent of the total work force. And, since the 
end result of automation is a large supply of goods, 
sales and distribution problems are multiplied. 

The continuous processing industries—petroleum, 
chemicals, food, and the like—have had a high de- 
gree of automation in effect because of the very 
nature of their manufacturing processes. For those 
in the great majority of industrial and business con- 
cerns, however, the new developments in mechanical 
computers, servomechanisms, electronic measure- 
ment and control devices, hydraulic systems and 
equipment, pneumatic devices, and so on mean sub- 
stantial changes in the established modes of op- 
eration. 


Film Shows the Mechanized Industry 


One of the best ways to get the “feel” for automa- 
tion is to see it in action. The motion picture, This 
Is Automation, produced by the General Electric 
Company, provides an excellent over-all picture of 
the principles of automation and how they are being 
applied in a wide variety of industries. These spe- 
cific examples range from the production of engine 
blocks for automobiles to the continuous production 
of cookies and the machine-tying of pretzels. 

Manufacturing activity, as summarized in the 
film, falls into three groups: manual, mechanized 
(semi-automatic), and automated. The truly auto- 
mated industry is one in which all aspects of mak- 
ing, inspecting, assembling, testing, and packaging 
are performed with fully automatic equipment. 
This necessitates the use of machines which correct 
their own mistakes through feed-back mechanisms. 

This concept of production and its application 
gives us a wide variety of important benefits. These 
include a tremendous volume of products at the 
cheapest possible cost. This in itself has great sig- 
nificance for dietitians responsible for dietary bud- 
gets. 
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We noted before that automation aims for a 
production flow that avoids as far as possible the 
entry of the human hand. Thus, there is a major 
shift from manual to mental skills. Wherever auto- 
mation is applied, retraining of the work force is 
necessary. 


A Modern Dietary Department 


With the foregoing as background, let’s take a look 
at the newest dietary installation in Pittsburgh. 
Here every effort was expended to set up a modern, 
efficient department which fits the requirements of 
the institution. It uses the most up-to-date, modern, 
and automatic equipment available. This includes 
a double conveyor line for food serving, electronic 
cooking devices, shower bath for the washing of 
food carts, water stations with an electronic eye 
which turns on the water when the water glass is 
positioned under the spout, rotary salad servers, 
electrically operated doors, and so on. 

As excellent as all this is, is it automation? We 
must answer, “No—not in the true sense of the 
term as we have described it and as it is properly 
used.” 


Where Do We Go from Here? 


Industry generally is still in the mechanization 
stage rather than that of automation. Certainly, 
this is true in dietary departments which, for the 
most part, are only beginning to use really mechan- 
ized equipment and labor-saving devices. In fact, 
I seriously question whether the concept of auto- 
mation as such is practical for most dietary depart- 
ments. My advice is this: 

(a) Leave automation as such to the manufac- 
turers. 

(b) Adopt for use in dietary service just as many 
of the products of automation as rapidly as can be 
justified on a cost and quality basis. 

This requires managerial skill of a high order. 
It means that you must know your material, labor, 
and overhead costs in detail. To do this requires 
fact collecting and interpretation. It means being 
sure that you are taking advantage in your own 
departments of every opportunity for simplifying 
labor, improving methods, eliminating unnecessary 
work, adapting mechanical equipment where it is 
justified, and so on. 

Too often we make decisions and take action with- 
out adequate consideration of possible alternatives 
and relative costs. For example: Should we replace 
the old dishwashing machine—or adopt disposable 
plates? Should we install a conveyor system for 
assembling trays—or use a progressive assembly 
plan with an improved layout? Should we buy more 
and more of our supplies prepared and prepackaged 
—or continue to do these basic labor operations 
ourselves ? 
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Dr. Charles U. Letourneau, Editorial Director of 
Hospital Management, sees the hospital of the fu- 
ture as a marvel of electronics. He says (4): 


Food services represent around 20 per cent of hos- 
pital costs and almost half of total personnel. 

Here... there can be drastic savings. If we can take 
most patients to the dining room rather than bringing 
them trays, costs will go down. The monorail bed can 
be dispatched to the dining room where feeding can be 
done. 

Getting rid of the “heavy” kitchen and installing 
electronic cookers where many foods can be prepared 
in a matter of seconds or minutes will be a great help. 

Already one San Francisco hospital is experimenting 
with this and now saves an average of 14 cents a meal 
on the overall costs and expects to save 25 in the future. 

Next, if we can get attractive disposable paper plates 
coated with plastics in colorful designs and have dis- 
posable plastic knives, forks and spoons, other great 
savings will be attained in money and personnel. 


Maybe so. As managers, we cannot simply assume 
that every new innovation will save us time or 
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money, or improve quality. We must be able to 
demonstrate better results factually. At the same 
time, we cannot blind ourselves to new developments 
or blithely dismiss them as “not suitable” for our 
hospital or our patients. Only by keeping ourselves 
abreast of new products, new equipment, new ideas 
—and carefully evaluating them against what we 
now have or could have—can we begin to reap the 
benefits of automation. 
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Insulin May Soon Be Synthesized 


Piece-by-piece synthesis of insulin is under way at the University of 
Pittsburgh, according to a report made before the American Chemical 
Society in September by Dr. Panayotis Katsoyannis. By building the 
insulin molecule “from scratch,” the chemist hopes to learn how different 
parts of this vital hormone work in the body and perhaps develop improved 
versions of the natural product. 


There are fifty-one amino acid building blocks in insulin. If Dr. Katsoy- 
annis succeeds in tying them together, as they occur in the natural 
hormone, it will be the first successful synthesis of protein. Dr. Katsoyan- 
nis, along with K. T. Suzuki, has prepared two fragments of the insulin 
molecule; one contains thirteen amino acid links, arranged as they appear 
in the natural insulin. The other contains ten, and he is now working on a 
smaller fragment containing six amino acids. He hopes to link them all 
together to mirror the major portion of the insulin structure pictured 
by Nobel Laureate Frederick Sanger, the British chemist who first de- 
ciphered insulin’s complex molecular structure. Because each protein in 
the body owes its biologic properties to the way its amino acids are 
arranged, the arrangement of the synthetic hormone must exactly dupli- 
cate that of the natural product. 


Chemists appear to be on the verge of synthesizing other naturally- 
occurring proteins, observed Dr. Katsoyannis. “The outlook is very 
encouraging. We have the tools and the methods to undertake the syn- 
thesis of complex polypeptides, and it is my firm conviction that the 
synthesis of small protein molecules, the size of insulin, for example, is 
within our reach.” 


After reviewing the many methods available for analyzing the chemical 
structure of proteins, Dr. Katsoyannis concluded that the final, unequivo- 
cal proof of structure is to make the protein in the laboratory. “Obviously, 
decisive proof of protein structure would be the total synthesis of a 
polypeptide chain identical with the postulated formula. If the chemical, 
physical, and biologic behavior of the synthetic and the natural product 
are identical, then we are justified in concluding that the proposed 
structure represents that of the natural protein.”’ 
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I HAVE NOTED with much interest the emphasis die- 
titians place on the management aspects of their 
work. For example, the newly approved definition 
characterizes a dietitian as (1): “A professionally 
educated person who has a college degree and ad- 
vanced education or qualifying experience in nutri- 
tion and/or management and is proficient in the ap- 
plication of the principles of these sciences to feed- 
ing individuals and groups.” This definition is a 
challenging one. The inclusion of “management”’ in 
it is noteworthy. 

“Dietetics is a proud profession,” says another of 
the booklets published by The American Dietetic 
Association (2). “To maintain professional leader- 
ship, more dietitians must concern themselves with 
developing administrative ability. As the size of 
many food service operations grows, it becomes es- 
sential that the dietitian understand management 
of personnel as well as of time and facilities.” 


The Philosophy of Improvement 


This introductory discussion leads me to the first 
important point in my message to you: Progressive 
thought precedes progressive action. 

This statement is more profound than it may 
seem. I know. During the past few years I have had 
many contacts with dietitians. All of them mean 
well. Many are doing well. But, far too many seem 
not to have grasped the meaning and implications 
of the two statements quoted above, even though 
their message is clear. Dietitians, certainly direc- 
tors of dietetics, need to know how to practice the 
principles of scientific management. This requires, 
more than anything else, a change of attitude—a 
new point of view. And as many of you recognize, 
this first step is always the hardest. 

Some years ago, Dr. Harlow S. Person, the econ- 


Presented on July 13, 1960 in Pittsburgh at the 
Management Seminar sponsored by The American 
Dietetic Association. 


omist and management consultant, clearly indicated 
this need. In discussing the training of management 
people in business and industry, he said (3) : “Scien- 
tific management is really taught only when the 
scope embraces principles, philosophy, and the perti- 
nent mental revolution; and when every phase of 
the technique of fact-finding, development of stand- 
ards, and making the indicated control arrange- 
ments is included in rational weighted relationship.” 
Note the emphasis on “principles, philosophy, and 
the pertinent mental revolution.” A revolution 1s 
required to overcome resistance to change, to get 
some of us to accept—or even try—new ideas. 

Why is this? Robert Browning gave a straight- 
forward answer in his poem, “Paracelsus,” when 
he said: 

I detest all change, and most a change 
in aught I loved long since. 

Yes, human beings do resist change. And how 
many reasons we can find for not changing! One of 
my good friends—a chief dietitian—finally decided 
to use individual packets of sugar. But, did she stop 
using the sugar bowls on each patient’s tray? No! 
The sugar packet goes into the sugar bowl “‘because 
it’s nice that way.” 

Some time ago when I was photographing some 
improvements in layout and work methods, what 
concerned the dietitian? She wanted to know if I 
was using color film because they are so proud of 
their salads! Another dietitian, coming up as I was 
finishing a picture of a piece of equipment costing 
over $5000, was quite perturbed that a dish towel 
hanging over one side might be seen in the picture. 
Frankly, I hadn’t even seen the towel since I was 
concentrating on photographing the machine’s con- 
trols. When I asked the operator how well the ma- 
chine did its job, he said, “It’s not worth a darn!” 

Please don’t misunderstand me. I agree that 
salads should be attractive, that the department 
should be clean and orderly. But these concerns must 
be balanced by a knowledgeable concern for the cost 
of making and handling the salads and for the effec- 
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tive utilization of our machines, manpower, and 
time. Is this asking too much? It is, of course, 
asking for a revolution—the “pertinent mental rev- 
olution”’ already mentioned. 

I realize that every dietitian has a “boss’’—and, 
that most of us do what the boss wants and expects. 
Thus, if the boss puts more emphasis on pretty food 
and gleaming stainless steel than on labor costs and 
food costs, he is likely to get what he asks for. The 
only trouble with this is that your boss also has a 
boss, Who may be the administrator, the board of 
trustees, or the patients themselves. So, sooner or 
later, he’ll be demanding “‘the whole ball of wax’”— 
the best possible food and service at the lowest 
possible cost. 

My questions to you are: “Will you be ready? Are 
you ready and delivering now?” Also, “Why wait?” 
If you do, will your boss believe you can “deliver the 
goods” as well as a commercial food management 
service Or some one else who is prepared to do so? 


Source of Authority 
My second point, therefore, is: 
to the one who knows. 

Think for a moment about this. Your real author- 
ity—with your boss as well as with your employees 
—depends on their believing that you “know the 
score.” They—your boss and your people—will let 
you achieve only what they want you to achieve. 
“They can beat you every time.” 

This was said by a part-time nursing supervisor 
who had been on evening duty over a week-end. At 
9 o’clock one evening, she realized that the nourish- 
ments had not been sent up earlier from the dietary 
department. She mentioned this to two student 
nurses who were on duty. “Oh, we can get them for 
you.” “How do you go about it?” she asked. “Come 
on—we’ll show you.” 

So they went down to the kitchen. One student 
stepped on the pad that operates the electronic door 
—supposedly locked. The door opened just enough 
to allow the other to squeeze through. She went to 
the unlocked freezer and helped herself to a supply 
of frozen fruit juices. On the way back, she picked 
up two boxes of Graham crackers. Both the patients 
and the student nurses were well nourished that 
evening ! 


Authority flows 


Now you can all tell me why this happened, what 
should have been done differently by people in the 
dietary department and in nursing service, and so 
on. But it did happen! I’ll wager similar things go 
on in almost all departments. 

Yes, authority flows to the one who knows, wheth- 
er that person is the appointed head of the depart- 
ment or the self-appointed or employee-elected in- 
formal group leader. Let’s recognize this and use it 
to the best possible advantage. 

You have so many advantages in this “knowing” 
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business if you will only use them. The Management 
Seminars conducted by The American Dietetic As- 
sociation can serve as a prime example. At such 
seminars and institutes, you are learning, you are 
adding to what you know. At home, of course, the 
employees are probably learning something, too. 
The new ones especially, are learning the short cuts 
and tricks of the trade from the older employees. 
And who knows better how to do a job than the per- 
son doing it? 


Improvement Is Always Possible 


My third point is: Every method can be improved. 
With sufficient study, every method—the way a 
given job is being done—can be improved. This you 
must believe! It is true. 

How do we go about improving a method? Good 
intentions are not enough. We need tools and tech- 
niques, but nothing can replace the intelligent use 
of the analytical approach based on skill in using 
the tools of the trade. 

Fundamental to the analytical approach is a real- 
ization that all work can be divided into three broad 
groupings: 

(a) Make ready. This includes all the steps taken 
to get ready to do the main job itself. 

(b) Do. This do is the useful work that really ac- 
complishes the purpose of the task. It results in 
changing the shape or condition of the end product. 

(c) Put away. This involves those steps taken to 
clean up and finish whatever must be done after ac- 
complishing the really useful and necessary work, 
the do. 

Obviously, the do part of our job is the only part 
that really gets useful work done. Yet in most jobs, 
the make ready and put away take most of the work 
time of cur employees. Observe this for yourself by 
walking through your department three or four 
times a day. Take with you on each trip a card 
headed with two columns—one for do and the other 
for make ready and put away. Make a tally mark 
in one of the two columns for every employee you 
see. At the end of the day, divide the tally marks in 
each column by the total of all the marks in both col- 
umns, and you will have a rough percentage of the 
time spent in your department in doing compared 
with making ready and putting away. 

In doing this you are practicing two important 
skills: observation and fact collecting. Too often 
our decisions are based on assumptions and opinion, 
rather than careful observation and facts. Check 
yourself on this. 


The Questioning Attitude 


As you make your tour of observation, there is 
every likelihood that some questions will come to 
your mind as you observe and really see what is 
going on. This is as it should be. A great many 
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questions should come to your mind, such as: Why 
is it being done that way? Why is so-and-so doing 
that? Why is that job necessary at all? Why can’t 
this step be taken at the same time as the previous 
one? Why is there so much waste? Why do we re- 
handle things so often? Why is there so much stoop- 
ing and lifting? 

These are a sprinkling of the kinds of questions 
which you should be asking yourself. Strangely 
enough, the habit of asking such questions does not 
come naturally. One reason for this is that we 
haven’t trained ourselves to really sce what is going 
on under our eyes. 

Developing the questioning attitude is an essen- 
tial part of beginning to improve methods. My 
fourth point, then, is: Develop the questioning atti- 
tude. This is, in fact, an important managerial skill. 

Rudyard Kipling expressed the importance of the 
questioning attitude when he wrote the oft-quoted 
words: 

I had six honest serving men; 

They taught me all I know. 

Their names are what and where and when 
And why and how and who. 

Asking the questions, of course, is only the first 
step. Getting the answers—real answers—to the 
questions requires another kind of skill. This comes 
under the heading of fact-collecting and analyzing. 

A variety of tools and techniques are available to 
the industrial engineer and the methods analyst for 
the purpose of collecting facts, analyzing them, and 
developing better methods. These can be put to use 
by anyone who is trained to do so. I will review them 
here with the idea that you can at least have a 
“speaking acquaintance” with them, even though | 
would not expect you to use all of them yourself. 


The Specialist’s Help 

I should mention that I am firmly convinced that 
maximum results in this area of methods improve- 
ment will be achieved when the hospital provides a 
staff person (who is called an industrial engineer, 
methods engineer, methods analyst, management 
specialist, or some similar term) on whom you can 
call to do the necessary technical work when you 
recognize the need and want to do something 
about it. 

In other words, “let George do it’—George, in 
this case, being the methods analyst. More and more 
hospitals are recruiting and hiring such people to 
help department heads on request, just as they pro- 
vide a personnel director, maintenance engineer, 
chief accountant, purchasing agent, and so on. 

It is important to realize, too, that when you re- 
quest help of such a technical person and delegate 
this work to him, you are not abdicating your re- 
sponsibility for seeing that it ts done and followed 
through to its logical completion. 
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Delegate does not mean abdicate. I am sure you 
have heard more complete discussions of this matter 
of delegating authority and responsibility. I am 
simply pointing out that in this area of making 
methods improvement—so that you can direct the 
best possible department at the lowest possible cost 
—best results will be achieved when you can dele- 
gate the detailed ‘leg work” to a specialist. But, you 
are still responsible for results. This is essentially 
the same situation you have with other areas of 
your responsibility. While you may have a thera- 
peutic dietitian, an administrative dietitian, and 
various food service supervisors, you are still re- 
sponsible for their action and their results. 

So, let George do it—but keep an eye on him. Be 
sure that he gets the data you want and presents 
it in a way you can understand and use. 


Tools of the Specialist 


What are the tools George will be using? You should 
know something about them, if only so that you 
can be more informed when asking him for help. 
The other reason, of course, is that a few of these 
tools and techniques you can easily use yourself 
when there is no George available. These tools are 
shown in the accompanying box. 

Which of these can you use yourself? I suggest 
the following: flow diagram, possibility guide, the 
cross-relation chart, work sampling, participation, 
and master salesmanship. 

A flow diagram can be made on a blueprint of the 
department, usually obtainable from the mainte- 
nance or engineering office. This has the advantage 
of already being drawn to scale and, the locations 
of machines, equipment, and work areas can easily 
be drawn in. If a blueprint is not readily available, 
then a rough sketch can be drawn to scale on a 
crcss-section pad which has four squares to the inch. 
Actually, it is not necessary to draw the sketch to 
scale to use this tool, but it helps, if you are organ- 
izing the material for presentation to someone else. 

The possibility guide involves open-minded con- 
sideration of the various degrees of improvements 
which you may make in a job or process. These are: 
eliminate, combine, change sequence, or simplify. 
Too often we begin at the wrong end of this series 
and do a fine job in simplifying something that may 
not even be necessary. This can happen, for example, 
when we begin to analyze the make ready and put 
away parts of the work without giving adequate 
consideration to the productive do part of the job. 
Our first question should, therefore, be: “Is this job 
really necessary ?” Do we need to wash dishes? Not 
if we use disposable paper or plastic service. 

Thus our greatest possibility for improvement lies 
in elimination of the do itself, which automatically 
does away with the costly make ready and put away 
related to it. 
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Work Simplification and Measurement 





Hospital Methods Analysis Sheet 
A detailed fact-accumulation form for setting 
down all pertinent information about a job or 
process, with suggested questions as a guide 
to analysis and improvement. 

The Possibility Guide 
A form to help classify the various alternative 
possibilities for improving work, by: eliminat- 
ing, combining, changing sequence, or simpli- 
fying the work elements. 

Flow Diagram 
A sketch or diagram of the department or work 
area, showing directional lines of flow of the 
product and/or the workers. 

Operator Process Chart 
A chart showing the motions of both left and 
right hand in a specific operation. 

Multiple Activity Process Chart 
A chart which shows the activities of two or 
more workers who work in conjunction with 
each other. It may also show the related use 
of a machine when one person is involved in 
the job. 


Cross Relation Chart 
A chart used to reach decisions regarding the 
desirable relationships between equipment and 
work areas when planning layout and arrange- 
ment of a department. 

Work Sampling 
A method for making a limited number of 
observations of a situation or set of occurrences 
so that a reliable picture of the total situation 
or of all occurrences can be obtained. 





TOOLS OF METHODS IMPROVEMENT AND 
WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


Time Study 

The use of a timing device, such as a stop- 
watch, to time accurately the elements of work 
in an operation or work task; usually for the 
purpose of determining the time required by 
a qualified worker, working at a normal pace 
under average conditions, to perform these 
work elements. 


Methods-Time Measurement 

A procedure which analyzes any manual opera- 
tion or method into the basic motions required 
to perform it and assigns to each motion a 
predetermined time standard which is deter- 
mined by the nature of the motion and the 
conditions under which it is made. Thus, it 
may be seen that methods-time measurement 
is basically a tool of methods analysis that 
gives answers in terms of time without the 
need of making stop-watch time studies. 


Master Salesmanship 

The use of an approach in presenting sugges- 
tions and recommendations which takes into 
account the personality and interests of the 
person to be sold. The steps are: make ready, 
approach with benefits, stimulate desire, tell 
facts, eliminate retardants, and ring up the 
sale. 


Participation, Involvement, Contribution 
The application of the philosophy that the 
worker on the job knows the most about it, 
that he has ideas which deserve consideration, 
and that acceptance of change is encouraged 
when the worker participates in developing 
the suggested changes. 








When this is not possible, then our next best pos- 
sibility is usually in combining two or more steps 
in the work sequence. This may have the effect of 
eliminating some of the time-consuming aspects of 
part of the task. An example is to use racks or self- 
leveling carts on which dishes are placed from the 
dishwashing machine as the permanent storage for 
the dishes instead of transferring them to shelves. 

Changing sequence refers to the re-arrangement 
of the order in which the steps of a job are per- 
formed. This in itself can often prevent rehandling 
and unproductive make ready and put away. 

When these three possibilities have been ex- 
hausted, then and only then do we begin with the 
job of simplifying. 

The cross relation chart (Figure 1) is most useful 
when you are considering a re-layout of your de- 
partment. A major advantage of this tool is that it 
provides a basis for organizing people’s opinions 
regarding the desirable location of equipment and 
work areas. It requires a systematic consideration 
of all possible alternatives and leads logically to the 
preparation of a proposed new layout with a new 
flow diagram. 
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3—Closeness undesirable 





FIG. 1. Cross-chart, of use in determining efficient 
layout and work flow, 
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Work sampling in its simplest form was described 
when I asked you to conduct a random survey of the 
make ready, do, and put away work being performed 
by your employees. This is, in an unscientific way, 
a useful approach for collecting data about your 
department’s activities which you can use to good 
advantage. 

Your use of participation and master salesman- 
ship are topics which require separate and expanded 
discussion. I would like to present, however, some 
thoughts on following through with constructive 
action. 


Grab the Hot Potato 

You have all heard the saying, “It’s a hot potato!” 
This usually refers to an idea or situation which has 
gotten to the point that it is ‘‘too hot to handle.” 
What does one do when he is handed a “hot potato’? 

That’s right. The tendency is to drop it or pass it 
along to someone else. In so doing, we may miss a 
real opportunity. And, it may appear to others that 
we are “passing the buck.”’ My advice is: Grab the 
hot potato—don’t pass the buck. 

This is related, of course, to my remarks about 
the importance of our attitude toward change and 
improvements and being able to accept the ideas and 
suggestions of others. We need to keep an open, in- 
quisitive mind. 


Selling Your Ideas 


When you have done all this, you still need to sell 
somebody else on the changes you want, or on your 
recommendations to spend money so that you can 
save it—or improve quality. My tip to you on this 
is: Put it in writing. 

Write simply and to the point and organize your 
presentation along the lines of the principles of 
master salesmanship. You might design a form, on 
which you first make your recommendation, then list 
the benefits possible by its adoption, compare the 
costs of the proposed and the present methods (with 
possible savings detailed), and list the steps re- 
quired to effect the change (and savings). 

The value of the written-memorandum approach 
was well demonstrated by a Pittsburgh dietitian 
last year. While I was surveying personnel practices 
at her hospital, I learned of some of her problems 
in obtaining corrective action needed in the dietary 
department. This involved the lack of follow-through 
by the superintendent of maintenance and house- 
keeping on repeated requests she had made. 

“Have you any of this in writing?” I asked. Since 
her answer was, “No,” I suggested that she write a 
brief summary of the situation, listing the various 
things which needed to be done, mention the re- 
peated requests to the maintenance department, 
and send it to the administrator with a carbon copy 
to the superintendent of maintenance. This she did, 
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and it “got results”—to her satisfaction and to the 
benefit of the hospital. 

I recommend this approach to all of you, for two 
reasons. First, I find that department heads tend to 
complain that they can’t get any action from the 
front office. This is often due to the fact that, while 
there has been considerable discussion and talk, a 
formal request has not been set down in writing. 

My second reason is that the necessary discipline 
of organizing your thinking so that it can be set 
down systematically on a sheet of paper requires 
more careful thinking and exploration of the prob- 
lem than might otherwise occur. This frequently 
leads to an improved recommendation or request 
which has a far better chance of meeting with 
approval. 


Summary 


Dietary departments tend to be managed by dedi- 
cated professional dietitians who know the skills of 
their technical specialty from A to Z. But, if these 
fine dietitians lack an interest—or have no real de- 
sire to acquire skill—in the business management 
aspects of running a department, two corrective ac- 
tions are possible. The dietitian may: (a) abdicate 
responsibility for the business management func- 
tion to a person trained for it; or (b) obtain the 
additional knowledge and skill required to do a more 
adequate job and then put it to use. 

A vital part of the second approach, to which we 
are addressing ourselves in this paper, is finding 
ways of developing labor-lightening and time-saving 
work methods. I am convinced that every dietitian 
can, through her own efforts, save not less than 10 
per cent of the present labor and food costs in her 
department. How? By applying the philosophy, prin- 
ciples, and techniques of methods improvement and 
work simplification; by forever asking why; and 
by using—or having used for her—the techniques 
for getting answers to this question and the next 
logical one: How can we do it better? 

This requires a new outlook for most dietitians. 
They must drop the role of “dietary technician” and 
become dietary managers in the true sense. 


Addendum 

During the presentation of this paper at the first 
Management Seminar sponsored by The American 
Dietetic Association, the author suggested that the 
participants make notes of specific ideas for follow- 
through back on the job. Six weeks later, he sent each 
participant a postcard follow-up with a request that 
she report to him what had happened in the meantime. 
Half of the group responded. Below are these responses: 


“My intentions were good, but I just haven’t found 
time to do any of the things I thought I would”— 
six people 

“At least one of my planned follow-through jobs is 
started”—thirty people 
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“[’ve not only started, but have some results to tell”— has resulted in cleaner kitchens, higher morale, 
thirteen people. and better service to the patient.” 
(None of the replies said, “I really didn’t plan any- ... “Giving more responsibility to employees has 
thing new anyway.” Perhaps that is the reason that helped them to think ahead.” 
only half of the seminar participants replied.) Congratulations! Keep up the good work. 
Representative comments were: 
_.. “Have developed a reorganization plan to cover References 
the dietitian shortage.” 
... “Changed dishwashing area for more efficient (1) Dietitians and nutritionists defined. J. Am. 
operation.” Dietet. A. 37: 147, 1960. 
_,. “Changed ordering procedure to save 7 to 8 hr. (2) The Story of the Dietitian in the United States. 
weekly.” Chicago: Am. Dietet. Assn., 1958. 
... “We now are charting work sheets by one person (3) Person, H. S., ed.: The Taylor Society: Sci- 
instead of two.” entific Management in American Industry. 
... “Development and use of a food service manual N. Y.: Harper & Bros., 1929. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
René Antoine Ferchauld de Réaumur—February 28, 1683—October 17, 1757 

The first to obtain almost pure gastric juice and show its acid nature and sol- 
vent power on meat is reason enough to include Réaumur in a list of contributors 
to the foundations for development of the science of nutrition. 

Digestion was not understood at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Réaumur used a kite, a buzzard-like type of bird which regurgitates indigestible 
material, for his experimental studies. He gave the bird metallic cylinders with 
wire gratings at the end so that food material would be contained but exposed 
to action of digestion in the stomach. Meat placed in the tubes, when regurgitated 
by the bird, was found to be partially dissolved. There was no odor of putrefaction, 
and the tubes failed to show any evidence of crushing or pressure. Tubes filled with 
pieces of sponge were next fed to the bird and when recovered, provided enough 
gastric fluid for experiments in vitro. This juice was acid. Some meat was put in 
a vessel with this gastric juice, and a control sample was placed in water and kept 
at the same temperature for 24 hr. The meat in water showed some putrefaction, 
but no other change, while the meat in gastric juice gave no evidence of putrefac- 
tion but some solvent action. 

The kite died and Réaumur did some work with dogs and sheep, killing them 
24 hr. later to recover the tubes. The work was not continued because he was sat- 
isfied that he had shown digestion was a process of solvent action by gastric juice. 
Physiologic theory of digestion, however, was not affected by Réaumur’s experi- 
ments. Nevertheless, he had introduced a new method of investigation, and twenty- 
five years later, Lazzaro Spallanzani continued Réaumur’s work and clearly dem- 
onstrated the chemical nature of the digestive process. 

René Antoine Ferchauld de Réaumur was born in La Rochelle on February 28, 
1683, the son of a magistrate. His early education was in law, but his interest 
was in the natural sciences, and his first serious studies were in mathematics. He 
had an ample private income and therefore could follow his own interests. In 1703, 
he went to Paris and a relative introduced him to men of science there; he con- 
tributed several papers in mathematics to the Academy of Science and was elected 
to Academy membership at the age of twenty-four. For the next fifty years, he 
contributed numerous papers and was active in many fields of science, industrial 
arts, general physics, and the natural history of insects and crustaceans. From the 
ductility of metals (1713), the luster of pearls (1715), and an attempt to make 
bivalves produce pearls (1717), he concentrated on a study of metals. All steel 
and tin plating at that time was imported from Germany. Réaumur developed a 
cheap method of tin plating (1725). He showed how to preserve eggs by smearing 
them with fat; and a paper on the silk of spiders was translated into the Manchu 
language. His masterpiece was a six volume work, History of Insects. 

Réaumur lived a peaceful life, was liked by everyone and was devoted to his 
friends. He was so careful and thoughtful of those who were sick that one friend 
claimed that the best way to get to see Réaumur was to be ill. 

He never married. He died October 17, 1757, after a fall from a horse. 

REFERENCES: Miall, L. C.: The Early Naturalists, Their Lives and Work. New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1912; Foster, M.: Lectures on the History of Physiology 
during the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: Cambridge University Press, 1901.—Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter, 
Ph.D., Dean, School of Home Economics, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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IMPORTANT BACKGROUND related to the hospital per- 
sonnel problem is the nature of the growth in the 
amount, complexity, and cost of hospital services 
over the past twelve years. An analysis of the trends 
of hospital utilization shown in Table 1 brings to 
light some startling facts. While hospitals increased 
in number only 19 per cent, admissions increased 
59 per cent; personnel, 95 per cent; payroll expense 
per patient per day, 244 per cent; total expenses, 200 
per cent. A large foundation’s recent study of ten 
years’ hospital admissions in the Carolinas found 
that laboratory examinations per admission have in- 
creased from four to eleven—275 per cent; and, x-ray 
examinations have increased by 50 per cent, from 
0.8 to 1.2 examinations per patients. All this simply 
means that hospitals have more patients for shorter 
stays, receiving expanding amounts of more com- 
plex treatments and examinations; increased num- 
bers of better-educated employees who are working 
shorter hours at higher salaries—all of this during 
the awakening hours of the age of automation while 
furnishing to human beings a personal service 
which cannot be automated. What a challenge for 
hospital management, including dietitians, who 
have been caught up in this whirlpool of develop- 
ments! 


The Need to Communicate 

This is why hospital employees’ cash salaries, bene- 
fits, and working conditions have suffered to the 
point they can be considered sub-standard. Even 
with this state of affairs, it is estimated that hos- 
pital salaries rose 12 per cent in 1959 over 1958. A 
respected state insurance commissioner has pointed 
out emphatically (2): “The increase in the costs 
of operating hospitals is not something to be 
ashamed of, to hide in some dark corner. The public 
understands the general upward sweep in the cost 
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of living. It does not understand the full effect of 
the concurrent explosion of medical science which 
has enabled doctors working in hospitals to do more 
to save life and restore health. It does not under- 
stand why more and more people use the hos- 
pitals ... This has made the public hostile. Instead 
of explaining this effectively many hospital leaders 
have encouraged additional hostility of the public 
by saying that this will continue without interrup- 
tion, as though nothing can or should be done about 
it... This upward surge of costs cannot pass the 
point of public understanding—unless we are to 
give the government compulsory health insurance 
program an open invitation to step in. If the cost of 
effective coverage is priced beyond the reach or un- 
derstanding of the general public, voluntary hospital 
and private medicine are doomed in this country as 
they are already doomed in most civilized nations.” 

The public is not the only group in the dark. Em- 
ployees are, too. The results of a survey in Califor- 
nia of hospital personnel practices over a ten-year 
period, showed (3): “Those administrators who 
have undertaken to inquire have been aghast at the 
almost complete ignorance of their employees, major 
as well as minor, about anything except the daily 
routine of their own jobs. This is a gap which the 
(organized) labor group has, to some degree, filled 
for their members. This is stated as largely because 
hospital administration [including dietitians] has 
not communicated properly and continuously with 
all its employees; to tell them the basic story of the 
hospital; to share their problems; discuss their 
costs; and to tie the employees in with a real knowl- 
edge of and interest in the hospital world and par- 
ticularly their employing hospital.” 

When hospitals are threatened with or must deal 
with organized labor, an immense amount of time, 
and, therefore, cost is involved on the part of key 
management. Of course, other more drastic meas- 
ures sometimes are faced such as walk-outs and the 
cessation of normal patient services. 
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Hospitals and Unions 


What is the legal status of the relationship between 
hospitals and union efforts? Early in 1960, the 
National Labor Relations Board refused to hold 
collective bargaining elections at twelve Chicago 
institutions because non-profit hospitals have been 
exempt from collective bargaining. They do not 
qualify under the Taft-Hartley Act definition of an 
employer. No part of the net earnings of the non- 
profit hospital inure to the benefit of any private 
share holder or any individual. Recently the NLRB 
has affirmed the right of proprietary hospitals as 
well as non-profit hospitals to refuse to recognize 
collective bargaining attempts by unions (4). But, 
this does not and has not guaranteed hospitals free- 
dom from organizing attempts by labor. Hospital 
employees’ unsatisfied desires have encouraged or- 
ganized labor’s interest. Violence has occurred in a 
few instances. And, some unions have fought among 
themselves for the ground-floor position since over 
one million steadily employed hospital workers are 
involved. 

It is reported (5) that “last spring, striking main- 
tenance workers at St. John’s Hospital in Tulsa, 
Okla., linked arms in front of the parking lot in an 
attempt to keep doctors out.” 

Also, “. . . during a twelve-week hospital strike 
in Seattle, union agitators threw a stink bomb into 
the doctors’ dining room. They also scattered nails 
in the parking spaces, set off strings of fire crackers, 
and smashed hospital windows. . . . Violence need 
not occur, of course. But it can occur. . . . Consider 
this quotation from a Teamsters’ leaflet: ‘We deal 
from strength. Our International Union—the Team- 
sters—is the largest and strongest in the country. 
When a Teamsters local goes on strike—everything 
stops.’ ”’ 

Strikes have actually occurred in Chicago, New 
York, and other places. In Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Miami, and Kansas City, Missouri, it is said that 
union enrollment drives are now under way. Work- 
ers in Minneapolis, on the West Coast, and in New 
York City municipal hospitals are already uniorized. 
Last spring’s highly publicized forty-six-day strike 
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at seven New York voluntary hospitals has set a 
pattern of near-recognition of unions that will cer- 
tainly affect other local institutions. At the end of 
1959, it was estimated that 152 union contracts and 
117 nursing contracts were in existence in the 
United States’ hospitals, according to the American 
Hospital Association (6): “In New York City alone, 
the increase to $1 per hour cost the hospitals an 
aggregate of $14,517,225 for the year.” 


The Future Plans of Unions 


Why are unions interested in hospital groups, and 
is the movement likely to grow? Here’s what the 
experts say (5): “Automation in industry has cut 
heavily into union membership; and so organized 
labor wants to cultivate new fields. Says a responsi- 
ble hospital labor consultant, ‘Hospitals are the 
unions’ primary target today because hospitals offer 
them a guaranteed volume. If they could get 1,000,- 
000 of these workers into the unions, they’d get 
$45,000,000 to $60,000,000 in additional dues. That’s 
worth fighting for. . . Obviously, then, employee 
dissatisfaction makes the courting process easier 
for organized labor.’ ” 

Sanford Gottlieb, formerly Executive Editor of 
Labor’s Daily, states (7) : “With the possible excep- 
tion of Chicago, the campaigns already undertaken 
will be pressed forward in the future. It is likely 
that there will be further organized successes which 
will, in turn, spur campaigns in other areas of the 
country.” We ought even to pay close attention to 
developments in our “kissing-cousins’”’ backyards. 
A recent Associated Press story, in the Jacksonville 
Journal datelined Tampa, read (8) : “A major union 
drive to organize hotel and restaurant employees in 
the Tampa Bay area was signaled today by AFL- 
CIO officials. Manuel Quesda, Business Representa- 
tive of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ Union, said his union is now organizing 
two of Tampa’s leading hotels in plans to move into 
the field of the Gulf Beach motel and restaurant 
row” (8). This union, according to Gottlieb (7), 
has been successful in Rochester, Minnesota, with 
hospital employees because of the presence of the 


TABLE 1 Trends in hospital utilization, 1946—1958*—non-federal, short-term, general, and other special hospitals 


EXPENSE PER PATIENT-DAY 


NUMBER NUMBER Payroll 
YEAR OF ADMISSIONS ce) 
HOSPITALS EMPLOYEES Total Per cent 
Amount of 
total 
1946 1,444 13,655,000 504 , 000 $ 9.39 $ 4.98 53 
1958 5,290 21,684,000 984,000 28 .17 17.13 61 
Per cent 
increase... 19 59 95 244 200 15 


*Data adapted from Hospital Statistical Section. Hospitals, August 1, 1959 (1). 
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Mayo Brothers Clinic resulting in the development 
of a considerable hospital-hotel complex and the 
union has organized on an industrial basis there. 
It’s a good thing the NLRB is presently on our side. 
It would be a paradoxical situation for the bar- 
tenders’ union to get a foothold in some of our 
hospitals. 

Attorney Robert J. Doolan of New York, former 
Director of Personnel of Allied Stores Corporation, 
last year commented (9): “The only sound, long 
term answer is to face up to the necessity of insti- 
tuting and maintaining reasonably adequate and up- 
to-date conditions of employment.” He does not 
believe that a legal exemption from labor relations 
laws will constitute, for very long, the basis for 
avoiding union recognition under the condition of 
seriously sub-standard personnel policies. He firmly 
recommended that “in hospitals not now unionized 
or not now the subject of union organizing activity, 
the emphasis should not be on labor relations as 
such, but rather should be on putting into effect the 
best possible personnel practices that can be af- 
forded or that money can be found to finance.” 


What Can We Do? 


Here we are, then, faced with the question: ‘‘What 
can be done?” Hospitals must improve their per- 
sonnel practices. Although it will prove to be at 
tremendous cost, it seems imperative that salaries 
and wages be raised to a minimum of one dollar per 
hour. 

Every hospital should have a written, formal 
grievance procedure and written personnel prac- 
tices. A labor contract is, in effect, a personnel 
policy and procedure. If hospitals will not develop 
their own personnel policies, the unions will. But 
there is still time for us to swim out of this whirl- 
pool of personnel dilemmas. 

A basic principle of our free way of life is the 
unique triangular relationship between the con- 
sumer, the owner-employer-producer, and_ the 
worker. As long as each is fair with the other two, 
our system will stand. When one is abused by either, 
or both, of the others, our free system stagnates. 
This principle affects you, now. It will in the future 
demand more from you as the owner-employer- 
producer of hospital dietary services. 

Dietitians and your hospital management col- 
leagues are now being weighed in the balance be- 
tween your patient (consumer) and your employee 
(worker). Higher employee wages will demand bet- 
ter management to obtain increased production per 
man-hour. If this does not occur and hospital rates 
rise, our patients will be abused. Abused patients 
will—unwittingly—force government intervention, 
limiting our freedom. On the other hand, abused 
employees will join together to limit our freedom, 


too. 
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Developing Adequate Personnel Policies 
What choice will we make? I say, better manage- 
ment, higher wages, and increased production. Let 
us start by examining our philosophy, and outline 
policies by which we may implement an adequate 
personnel practices program. 

“Policy, including labor policy, is of major im- 
portance to all members of the work team. It is the 
foundation on which all employee relations rest. It 
defines the whole objective of the organization; 
sound practices are unlikely if not impossible if the 
policies underlying such practices are not appropri- 
ate and intelligently planned; policy is the best 
source of yardsticks with which to appraise pro- 
grams, including detailed practice” (10). It must 
be based on the bedrock of fair play. 

A basic labor policy should be adopted by the 
hospital’s governing body and put in writing, so 
that you know where you stand with top manage- 
ment—and so that your people will know where they 
stand, through you, with the hospital. Written state- 
ments of policy have many advantages. For example 
(10): 

1. When policies are written, so ‘all who run may 
read,” they tend to reduce misunderstanding. 
They help assure uniformity throughout an organ- 
ization by providing a convenient reference. 
Putting them into written form encourages their 
careful consideration. 

Writing them emphasizes the need for clarity in 
their statement. 

In the process of writing them out, inconsistencies 
become apparent and can be eliminated. 

They may be regarded as something of a Bill of 
Rights for employees and thus become a means of 
improving employee attitudes toward the em- 
ployer. 

When written out, they stand as a constant re- 
minder and challenge to all levels of management. 

Clarence Francis, author of The Causes of Indus- 
trial Peace (11), has said: “Industrial peace is a 
lot of things. But of them all, I believe the most 
neglected and most promising is the fairly simple 
matter of a written perscnnel policy. If you write 
it down you have got to live up to it or die trying.” 

There are some fundamental things that your 
employee needs in order to keep him reasonably 
satisfied (10): 

1. He wants to know exactly what you expect him 

to do. 

He wants to know how you expect it. He wants 
to know why you expect it. 

He wants to be paid a fair wage. 

He wants to be treated as an individual, not as an 
unidentified unit of an impersonal mass. 

He wants to be able to trust your good faith, fair- 
ness, and honesty. 

He wants to have some reasonable hope of getting 
ahead. 

He wants working conditions and surroundings 
as safe and pleasant as they can possibly be made 
within the limitations of his type of work. 

He wants to know exactly what his rights and 
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privileges are, as well as his responsibilities. And 
he wants those rights and privileges to be granted 
to him in the same measure as they are granted 
to others doing similar work. 
He wants assurance of an 
through which his individual problems can _ be 
discussed and the further assurance that when 
the discussion is completed the ensuing judgment 
will be fair and impartial. 


orderly procedure 


And here’s what most employers want from their 
employees, according to D. E. Dickason (12): 


L. 


» 


A fair day’s work at his job. 
A willingness and ability to get along and co- 
operate with fellow workers so that the hospital 
can perform efficiently and discharge its respon- 
sibilities to the best advantage of all concerned. 
A loyalty to management that provides the extra 
push needed in times of special need or emergency. 
Obedience to the orderly rules and 


H. 
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Give to each employee an understanding of what 
part he plays in the hospital’s goal of giving the 
best care to the patient. 

Provide an atmosphere where Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you is the accepted 
policy for all. 


The patient's welfare is our main concern: 


As part of management, it is your responsibilty 
and opportunity to fit all the pieces of this personnel 
puzzle together. 
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(4) 


The objective of Baptist Memorial Hospital shall 
be to attain efficient, effective, economical hospital 
operation in a Christian atmosphere which will pro- 
vide the highest quality of patient care available, 
promote education in the medical and allied fields, 
conduct scientific research and assist in the main- 
taining of health standards in the community. With 
the purpose of developing and maintaining a har- 
monious and efficient organization within which all 
employees will be encouraged to work cooperatively 
to meet the above objective, it shall be the policy of 
this hospital to: 

Fill each position with the applicant determined 
best fitted by skill and experience. 

Provide promotional opportunities based on merit. 
Provide complete orientation and training for new 
employees. 

Provide reasonable working hours for each em- 
ployee, keeping in mind the hospital needs. 

Pay salaries and provide working conditions com- 
parable to those in similar Jacksonville hospitals. 
Provide constant employment to all employees 
whose work is satisfactory. 

Provide adequate benefits for ill health, accident, 
and vacation. 
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Longevity in the United States 

In the last sixty years, average life expectancy in this country has increased 
more than twenty-two years, the Health Information Foundation reports. The 
average baby born in 1900 could expect to live only 47.3 years; one born in 1959, 
could look forward to 69.7 years of life. 

Greatest gains have been made in the younger age groups and non-whites. A 
one-year-old baby in 1959 could expect to live 15.3 years longer than his counter- 
part in 1901. However, a fifty-five-year-old person in 1959 had gained only 3.2 
years, and at age seventy-five, the gain was only 1.6 years. 

Life expectancy in the non-white population of our country has risen by 30 
years since 1900—from 33 years in 1900 to 63 years in 1958. Whereas in 1900, 
life expectancy for whites exceeded that for non-whites by 14.6 years, in 1958, this 
difference had narrowed to 7.3 years. 

Women usually live longer than men in this country, and this was true in 1900. 
However, the difference has increased steadily since the turn of the century. The 
average girl born in 1958 could expect to live 72.7 years, or 6.3 years longer than 
the 66.4 years a boy could anticipate. 
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YOU ARE well aware of the tremendous development 
of the frozen precooked food industry within the 
past few years. It is now possible for the consumer 
to select a few packages from a freezer, heat, and 
in the matter of minutes place an entire meal on the 
table. As specialists in the field of dietetics, you 
probably appreciate even better than I the con- 
venience, nutritional quality, lack of waste, and 
other attributes of these foods now available in 
large variety. 

The production of frozen precooked foods has sub- 
stituted the manufacturing plant for the kitchen of 
the consumer, and in so doing has shifted the qual- 
ity control of the food from the homemaker to the 
manufacturer. Mrs. America must accept on faith 
that the products are prepared from fresh, clean, 
sound raw materials and that the food is mixed, 
prepared, and packaged under sanitary conditions at 
least comparable to those prevailing in her own 
kitchen. It is the responsibility of the Food and 
Drug Administration to insure that this expectation 
is fulfilled. 


What Sanitation Is 


‘ 


The dictionary defines “sanitary” as being an adjec- 
tive derived from the Latin Sanitas and as pertain- 
ing to health or to the preservation or restoration of 
health. This rather narrow interpretation relating 
to freedom from agencies injurious to health has 
been broadened by modern usage to encompass a 
much larger area. This concept has been stated by 
others in this vein: 

Recognition has long been given to the principle 
that the public is entitled to protection from illness 
and death caused by consumption of impure foods. 
Initial regulatory efforts were directed mainly to- 
ward protection of food from contamination with 
pathogenic organisms or with other substances 
harmful to the consumer’s health. There also has 

Presented at the 43rd Annual Meeting of The Amer- 
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developed a public consciousness, reflected by regu- 
latory agencies, that in addition to protection of his 
health, the consumer has the right to protection 
against practices violating hygienic decency, prac- 
tices which are offenses only to his esthetic sense. 

A similiar concept is expressed in the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act which delineates the responsibili- 
ties of the Food and Drug Administration. 


Inspection of Frozen Food Plants 


This Administration has long been concerned 
with the potential problems and hazards which 
might be associated with the frozen precooked foods. 
These convenience foods rarely receive sufficient 
heating during manufacture to insure the destruc- 
tion of bacteria or bacterial toxins. The warm, moist, 
cooked foods offer ideal conditions for the growth 
of microorganisms and the freezing process does 
not serve to sterilize the product. In addition, many 
ingredients of such products are cooked early in the 
processing operations and, subsequently, may be 
handled or stored under conditions which would 
permit contamination with and the growth of micro- 
organisms. 

These considerations, combined with factory ob- 
servations by FDA inspectors and an increasing 
number of published reports on the bacterial content 
of market samples of frozen precooked foods, clearly 
indicated the need for a survey of frozen food man- 
ufacture. This survey was initiated in 1958 and is 
still in progress. 

To date, some eighty frozen precooked food plants 
have been inspected by a two-man team consisting 
of an inspector and a bacteriologist. Nearly 4000 
samples have been collected and examined by bac- 
teriologic procedures. 


Insanitary Practices Found 

Without attempting to list all of the insanitary fea- 
tures and operations found, it might be of interest 
to discuss certain sanitation problems most of the 
plants had in common. Surely, handwashing and 
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hand sanitization before handling food products 
are basic to food sanitation practices, but in less 
than 5 per cent of the plants inspected were good 
handwashing practices followed. Sanitization of 
hands was practically nonexistent. In a few plants, 
sanitizing dips were available to the employees but 
were not used. The availability of sinks for the 
washing of hands and of containers of germicidal 
solutions for sanitization of hands does not guar- 
antee their use unless there is strict supervision of 
employee work-habits. This supervision, we have 
noted, is generally absent. Often the supervisor is 
the greatest offender in that he may handle boxes, 
cartons, equipment, raw materials, and assists in 
packing the finished product indiscriminately. 

The inspectors have noted trays and other con- 
tainers of cooked foods stacked in pyramid style so 
that dirt on the sides or bottoms may drop into the 
product. Cloths and rags appear to be used for a 
multitude of purposes—to dry hands, wipe a table 
surface or pan, or to cover a pan of food during a 
coffee or lunch break. All too often, equipment is 
stored on the floor prior to placing on a table surface 
which comes in contact with the food. In several 
plants, we have seen wooden boards lifted from 
their storage place on the floor and used as chopping 
boards for cooked products. 

Generally, clean-up procedures at the end of the 
processing operations were sufficient to render 
equipment and utensils physically clean. In a few 
plants, dried particles of food remaining from pre- 
vious operations were found on utensils. Periodic 
clean-up of equipment at intervals during the oper- 
ating day was rarely done. 


The Effects of Time and Temperature 
These insanitary practices are of major importance 
when considered in connection with the operations 
involved in the manufacture of frozen precooked 
foods. Bacteria flourish in a moist, nutritious en- 
vironment under warm temperature conditions and 
will increase in numbers in direct relation to the 
time during which they enjoy these favorable condi- 
tions. Most food components provide the required 
nutrients for bacterial growth, and insanitary han- 
dling of the components introduces a number and 
variety of organisms. Prolonged holding of these 
contaminated components of the food at warm tem- 
peratures is all that is required to permit the mul- 
tiplication of the bacteria. 

Here is an example of the effects of time and tem- 
perature. A chop suey mix was cooked one afternoon 
and then placed in a refrigerator for overnight stor- 
age. The aerobic plate count of the mix when brought 
out of the refrigerator was 600 per gram. The pans 
containing the mix were left at room temperature 
all day. At mid-morning, the count was 1500 per 
gram; by early afternoon, two samples counted 
320,000 and 660,000 organisms per gram. The 
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counts of the finished frozen product, with the pack- 
ages placed in master cartons for blast freezing, 
ranged from 5 million to 10 million per gram. Not 
only does this example illustrate the danger of hold- 
ing even a product of good bacteriologic quality for 
several hours at room temperature but also demon- 
strates the effects of a general fault in the industry 
—that of blast freezing a number of packages in a 
master carton. When several individual packages 
are placed tightly together in the insulating con- 
tainer of a master carton, it will be hours before the 
temperature in the package will drop to a point 
where bacterial growth will be inhibited. 

High bacterial counts have been found in many 
cooked ingredients which were stored for prolonged 
periods. One plant held a batch of the base mix for 
chocolate cream pie for three days at room tempera- 
ture. In addition to high bacterial counts, there was 
a visible film of mold growth on the surface. Prod- 
ucts prepared from this mix were seized and re- 
moved from the market. 


Laboratory Examinations 

Laboratory examination of fresh or frozen foods 
for evidence of insanitary handling usually includes 
determinations for total count, coliforms, and 
staphylococci. Examination for other groups or 
types of bacteria may be made as circumstances in- 
dicate. 

Each of these determinations has its uses and, of 
course, its limitations. The total count—more prop- 
erly, the aerobic plate count—measures the number 
of viable cells that will grow on nutrient media under 
aerobic conditions. This count serves as a rough 
guide to plant sanitation and will fluctuate with 
production processes. Heating or cooking of a prod- 
uct will decrease the plate count, the addition of a 
raw ingredient will increase the count, and so on. 
Coliform organisms are more directly associated 
with equipment and employee sanitation. Since or- 
ganisms of this group are readily destroyed by mod- 
erate heat, such as used in processing ingredients, 
their presence in the finished product tends to in- 
dicate recontamination. Escherichia coli, probably 
the best known member of the coliform group, is 
widely used as an indicator of possible contamina- 
tion with pathogenic organisms associated with the 
gastro-intestinal tract. 

Staphylococci are ubiquitous in nature, being com- 
monly found on the hands, arms, in the nasal 
pharynxes, and are the common causative agents of 
skin lesions. The strains in which we are most inter- 
ested are those which cause food poisoning by the 
enterotoxin which the organisms produce during 
growth. The isolation of appreciable numbers of en- 
terotoxin-producing strains from a food product is 
a matter for concern, since the product may be, or 
could readily become, a hazard to the public health. 

It should be recognized that the isolation of any 
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or all of these organisms from a food product is not 
necessarily sufficient evidence in itself that the food 
product was produced under insanitary conditions. 
The survey to date has not provided enough informa- 
tion to make it practicable to set limits on the num- 
bers of bacteria to be permitted in the finished prod- 
uct. Minor hold-ups in a production line may permit 
the plate count, to double or triple. In products con- 
taining raw natural cheese, uncooked eggs, raw or in- 
completely cooked vegetables, coliforms—including 
E. coli—will occur frequently. Raw cheese may also 
add a low incidence of potentially toxigenic staphy- 
lococci. 


Use of Survey Data 
The data gathered to date are of great value when 
correlated with inspectional observations, since they 
show the range encountered under current commer- 
cial practice. On a number of occasions, products 
packed during inspection showed substantially lower 
contamination than the same products packed prior 
to inspection. There can be no doubt that lower 
levels of microbial content can be readily obtained 
by industry, through improvements in processing 
techniques, personnel supervision and control, and 
by scheduling of operations to avoid time and tem- 
perature abuses which are reflected in the bacterial 
content of the finished product. 

A number of the larger plants have excellent oper- 
ating conditions and exercise good control. We, who 
are engaged in conducting this bacteriologic survey, 
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have been encouraged to note that many of the 
smaller plants have instituted changes in procedures 
to improve their operations. In several instances, 
there have been marked changes brought about due 
—at least in part—to our activities in sanitary in- 
spections and bacteriologic surveys. 

It is our policy to leave with management a writ- 
ten list of insanitary conditions observed during the 
inspection. Two firms have spent considerable sums 
in updating physical facilities and equipment. An- 
other firm built and moved into a completely new 
plant in the twelve-month interval between the first 
and second inspections. On a few occasions, regu- 
latory actions have been brought against firms 
operating under grossly insanitary conditions. 

Other results achieved directly or indirectly as a 
consequence of survey activities conducted within 
the framework of the program of the Association 
of Food and Drug Officials of the U.S. are the prepa- 
ration of proposed codes for plant equipment and 
plant design, plant operations, transportation and 
warehousing, and retail handling. Industry has 
formed a technical group to improve handling 
facilities and techniques and plans to conduct 
training programs for the benefit of quality control 
and managerial people. 

As the frozen precooked food industry continues 
to grow, we are certain that improvements in facili- 
ties, processing techniques, and personnel control 
will play increasingly important roles in the pro- 
duction of high quality convenience foods. 


Mislabeling of Formula Diets 


For the protection of consumers, the Food and Drug Administration 
requires that labels of the new formula diets for reducing give a complete 
run-down on the ingredients. Products which are fradulently promoted 
and those which may not, in fact, be adequate to accomplish the claims of 
the makers are subject to seizure. 

By mid-December, the FDA reported the first two seizures of shipments 
of formula foods. In the larger of the two seizures, the FDA found that a 
chocolate-flavored ‘900-calorie food concentrate” had 48 per cent less 
protein than its label declared and 22 per cent more fat. The same 
product with vanilla flavor, lacked 21 per cent of the declared protein and 
had an excess of 13 per cent fat. Such a product obviously is not a reliable 
source of measured and balanced nutrition, the FDA said. 

In the second case, the government charged that a liquid diet was mis- 
branded by false claims. Circulars and placards referring to the product as 
a “food concentrate” did not clearly reveal that it must be added to milk 
to yield the nutritional properties claimed for it. An accompanying 
circular, titled “Sip a Quickie Meal,” claimed that one serving was equal 
to a complete meal containing a 6-in. square piece of steak and that it 
would enable adults, children, and infants to either gain, maintain, or lose 
weight, depending on the individual’s choice. Adulteration was also 
charged, because fat and carbohydrates had been substituted for some of 
the claimed amount of protein. 
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WHAT IS meant by quality in fresh fruits and vege- 
tables? In Food, The Yearbook of Agriculture for 
1959 (1), is included a section on food quality which 
contains articles on “Quality in Animal Products” 
and “The Quality of Cereal Grains.” The comparable 
article on fruits and vegetables is titled “What 
Makes Fruit and Vegetables Good?’’ Numerous at- 
tributes, such as color, flavor, texture, fiber, and con- 
sistency, are discussed, but to the question: ‘““What 
is the basis of quality in a fruit or vegetable?” the 
reply is given that it depends on whether we are 
concerned with nutritive content, marketability, at- 
tractiveness when eaten, and so on (2). 

Authors have tended (3, 4) to discuss quality in 
terms of specific fruits and vegetables rather than 
of fruits and vegetables in general. It appears likely, 
however, that there are certain characteristics 
which food buyers use as guides when selecting all 
types of produce. Consequently, one of the primary 
purposes of the household survey reported here was 
to obtain the meal planner’s or food buyer’s concept 
of quality when applied to fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Another purpose was to determine the impor- 
tance of quality as well as of other factors in influ- 
encing the food buyer to purchase fresh and also 
frozen fruits and vegetables. 


Methodology 


To obtain information concerning the food buyer’s 
uses of fruits and vegetables and her attitudes con- 
cerning these products, a survey of representative 
households in Butte County, California, was con- 
ducted in the summer of 1959. The information was 
obtained from food buyers in 680 households. The 
characteristics of these households and the sam- 
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pling procedures were discussed in the first paper 
of this series (5). 

Information concerning food buyers’ practices in 
terms of the frequency with which they served 
fruits and vegetables as well as their preferences 
for fresh, canned, frozen, and dried fruits and vege- 
tables has been presented (5). The household char- 
acteristics which tended to have the greatest influ- 
ence on the food buyers’ practices and preferences 
were wife’s age and wife’s education. This paper 
presents information concerning the opinions of 
food buyers with respect both to quality character- 
istics of fresh fruits and vegetables and to purchase 
factors of fresh and frozen products. 


Quality Characteristics 

of Fresh Vegetables 

Household food buyers were given a sheet contain- 
ing three lists, the first of quality characteristics 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, the second of pur- 
chase factors of fresh fruits and vegetables, and the 
third of purchase factors of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables. For each list, respondents were first asked 
to mark the five items they felt were of greatest 
importance when purchasing fruits and vegetables, 
and then were asked to rank these five items. 

The household food buyer’s opinion was obtained 
for this section of the questionnaire only if she pur- 
chased these foods on an average of at least once a 
month. Fresh produce was purchased by practically 
all of the 680 food buyers; 99 per cent purchased 
vegetables and 97 per cent fruits. The proportions 
purchasing the frozen products, however, were con- 
siderably lower. Vegetables were bought by 65 per 
cent of the food buyers as contrasted with fruits 
which were purchased by only 18 per cent. 

Composite ratings were determined for each item 
on the list using a five-point scale. The lower the 
rank number of the item, the higher was the number 
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TABLE 1 Composite ratings of nine quality 
characteristics for fresh vegetables 
QUALITY COMPOSITE 
CHARACTERISTIC RATING 
Freshness 2819 
Freedom from spots, blemish, or bruise 1815 
State of ripeness 1464 
Firmness 1385 
Color 823 
Amount of waste 729 
Amount of wilt 515 
Size of vegetable 376 
Uniformity of size of vegetables 136 


of points assigned to it; thus, if a buyer rated an 
item first in importance, it was assigned a score of 
five. The composite ratings for items in each list 
were similar for fruits and vegetables, and the rank- 
ings of the items were identical. Since frozen vege- 
tables were purchased by more than three times as 
many food buyers as frozen fruits, only the findings 
for fresh and frozen vegetables will be discussed. 
The relationships which will be presented for vege- 
tables would, however, apply equally to fruits. 

The composite ratings obtained for nine quality 
characteristics of fresh vegetables are given in 
Table 1. Freshness not only ranked first but received 
a composite rating of 2819; this rating was more 
than 50 per cent greater than that given to the next 
ranking characteristic, which had a rating of 1815. 
The characteristics receiving the five highest ratings 
in their order of importance were: freshness; free- 
dom from spots, blemish, or bruise; state of ripe- 
ness; firmness; and color. 

U. S. grades for fresh fruits and vegetables are 
based on color, degree of maturity, freedom from 
defects, size, and shape (6). The first three char- 
acteristics were included in the five highest rat- 
ings of food buyers. Size apparently was not consid- 
ered as important a characteristic as the first three 
since food buyers gave it the next to the lowest rat- 
ing. Shape was not included in the food buyers’ list 
of characteristics. 


Analysis of Quality Characteristics 


The findings were analyzed on the basis of homemak- 
er’s age, her education, family’s place of residence, 
wife’s employment status, family size, and family 
income. Significant differences existed for firmness, 
color, and wilt when the composite ratings for these 
three quality characteristics were analyzed on the 
basis of wife’s age, her education, and family’s place 
of residence (Table 2). Differences, however, were 
not significant when the composite ratings were 
analyzed on the basis of wife’s employment status, 
family size, and family income. 

Chi-square values were determined in the usual 
manner (7) for the respective groups in the six 
classifications. The observed composite rating for 
each quality characteristic was compared with the 
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TABLE 2 Significance of quality characteristics for fresh 
vegetables by three classifications 





QUALITY WIFE'S WIFE'S FAMILY'S 
CHARAC- AGE EDUCA- PLACE OF 
TERISTIC TION RESIDENCE 
Firmness 1% — -- 
Color 5% 
Wilt 1% 1% 


composite rating to be expected on the basis of 
probability. (Chi-square values were determined in 
the same manner for each purchase factor.) Such 
an analysis provided additional insights concerning 
the food buyers’ preferences for various quality 
characteristics of fresh vegetables. 

For “firmness,” the findings were significant when 
the classification was by wife’s age (1 per cent 
level). Of the three age groups, food buyers in the 
relatively younger group (under thirty years) 
tended to place the greatest importance, those in the 
relatively older group (over fifty years) the next, 
and those in the median age group (thirty to fifty 
years), the least importance on the characteristic 
firmness. 

When the characteristic of ‘color’ was analyzed 
on the basis of wife’s education, significant differ- 
ences existed at the 5 per cent level. The high school 
group placed a much higher value than would be 
expected, while the elementary and college groups 
gave color a lower value. 

With respect to “wilt,” significant differences ex- 
isted when the data were classified by wife’s educa- 
tion (1 per cent level) and family’s place of resi- 
dence (1 per cent level). The college, urban, and 
rural farm groups were much more concerned about 
wilt than the elementary school, high school, and 
rural non-farm groups. 

From these findings, it appears that the greater 
the amount of formal schooling, the higher is the 
value attached to the characteristic of wilt. It is 
interesting that the elementary and high school 
groups made up four-fifths of the rural non-farm 
population as compared with almost two-thirds of 
the urban and rural farm population. The college 
group, on the other hand, made up one-fifth of the 
rural non-farm population as compared with over 
a third of the population of the other two residence 
groups. 

It will be recalled (5) that the relationship be- 
tween wife’s education and family’s place of resi- 
dence was significant at the 0.1 per cent level. The 
value placed on wilt is related to each of these in- 
dependent classifications and from the magnitudes 
of the chi-square values appears to be more closely 
related to wife’s education than to family’s place of 
residence. 


Purchase Factors for Fresh Vegetables 


Table 3 presents the composite ratings of fourteen 
purchase factors for fresh vegetables. The 671 food 
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buyers who rated fresh vegetables gave 52 per cent 
of the total possible points to the purchase factor 
having the highest composite rating. By compari- 
son, they gave 84 per cent of the total possible points 
to the quality characteristic having the highest 
composite rating. There was thus much less agree- 
ment among household food buyers as to what con- 
stitutes the most important purchase factor than the 
most important quality characteristic. 


TABLE 3 Composite ratings of purchase factors for 


fresh and frozen vegetables 


PURCHASE COMPOSITE 
FACTOR RATING 


Fresh Vegetables 


Quality looks good 1743 
Good selection from which to choose 1587 
Family members prefer it in fresh form 1316 
Gives variety to meal planning 1071 
Available for a limited time in fresh form 808 
Special sale price 795 
Regular price is all right 771 
Attractiveness of display (cleanliness, and so on) 729 
Can be purchased in bulk rather thanin package = 365 
Of the fresh vegetables available, it 

is the best looking 323 
Grown in a locality you prefer 245 
Food for a special occasion 130 
Other vegetables not available in fresh form 129 
Can be purchased in package rather 

than in bulk 61 


Frozen Vegetables 


Convenience in preparation 1240 
Out-of-season for fresh 1166 
Can be stored in refrigerator or 

freezer until needed 898 
Gives variety to meal planning 698 
Special sale price 518 
Brand name 493 
Family members prefer it in frozen form 449 
Size of package 288 
Regular price is all right 281 
Takes less shopping time 155 
Store has good freezer units (convenience, 

clean, right temperature, and so on) 149 
Food fora special occasion 145 
Other vegetables not available in frozen form 114 


TABLE 4 


PURCHASE 
FACTOR 
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The purchase factors having the five highest rat- 
ings in their order of importance were: quality 
looks good; good selection from which to choose; 
family members prefer it in fresh form; gives vari- 
ety to meal planning; and available for a limited 
time in fresh form. The composite rating for the 
highest ranking item was only about 10 per cent 
above the second ranking item. It appears that this 
group of food buyers did not feel that any one pur- 
chase factor was of primary importance relative to 
the others, as they had felt when evaluating quality 
characteristics. 

Food buyers did not seem to attach great im- 
portance to the purchase of fresh vegetables on sale, 
since the composite rating of the item, “special sale 
price,” was not much higher (3 per cent) than that 
for “regular price is all right.” In addition, the 
food buyers appeared to feel that purchasing fresh 
vegetables in bulk rather than in package was much 
more desirable, since the composite rating of the 
former item was six times higher than of the latter 
item; a preference for bulk over package ranked 
ninth, while the preference for package over bulk 
ranked lowest among fourteen items. 


Analysis of Purchase Factors 


Significant differences existed for five of the pur- 
chase factors when the composite ratings were ana- 
lyzed on the basis of wife’s age, wife’s education, 
family Mmcome, and family size (Table 4). These 
factors were: gives variety to meal planning; avail- 
able for a limited time in fresh form; regular price 
is all right; can be purchased in bulk rather than 
in package; and grown in a locality you prefer. Dif- 
ferences were not significant when the composite 
ratings of the purchase factors were analyzed on the 
basis of wife’s employment status and family’s place 
of residence. 


VARIETY TO MEAL PLANNING 


For the purchase factor “gives variety to meal 
planning,” the findings were significant for the wife’s 
age (0.1 per cent level). The median age group 


Significance of purchase factors for fresh and frozen vegetables by four classifications 


WIFE'S 
AGE EDUCATION 


WIFE'S FAMILY FAMILY 


INCOME SIZE 


Fresh Vegetables 
1% 


Gives variety to meal planning 

Available for a limited time in fresh form 
Regular price is all right 

Can be purchased in bulk rather than in package 
Grown in a locality you prefer 


5% 


1% 


1% 


Frozen Vegetables 


Convenience in preparation 
Special sale price 

Brand name 

Size of package 

Takes less shopping time 
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tended to place the greatest importance, the rela- 
tively younger group the next, and the relatively 
older group least importance on this factor. 

For the median age group, the average family 
size was five members compared with the younger 
group which had four members and the older group 
which had two members. In addition, the ages of the 
members other than parents in the median age 
group were considerably higher than in the younger 
group. For these reasons, the increased importance 
given to the problem of variety in menu planning 
by the median age group is not surprising. 


LIMITED AVAILABILITY 


When the factor, ‘available for a limited time in 
fresh form,” was analyzed on the basis of wife’s 
education and family income, significant differences 
existed at the 0.1 and 5 per cent levels, respectively. 
Food buyers with a high school or college education 
and a family income of $5000 and over emphasized 
limited availability more than did those having an 
elementary school education and a lower family 
income. 

The relationship between wife’s education and 
family income was significant at the 0.1 per cent 
level (5). The value placed on the availability for a 
limited time in fresh form is related to each of these 
classifications and would seem to be more closely 
related to wife’s education than to family income. 

The findings for limited availability and those for 
the factor “gives variety to meal planning” appear 
to be related. The findings for variety were ana- 
lyzed on the basis of wife’s age. The older group 
placing a low value on variety made up over seven- 
tenths of the elementary school group and over 
half of the under-$5000-income groups. The groups 
with fewer years of schooling and lower incomes 
placed a low value on limited availability. By com- 
parison, the other two age groups placing a high 
value on variety made up 70 per cent of the high 
school group, over four-fifths of the college group, 
and four-fifths of the $5000-and-over-income 
groups; these education and income groups placed 
a high value on limited availability. 


REGULAR PRICE 


For the purchase factor, “regular price is all 
right,” the findings were significant for the wife’s 
age (5 per cent level). More importance was indi- 
cated for this factor by both the younger and older 
women than by the median age group. Differences 
in quantity necessary per meal for the three age 
groups may, in part, explain these results. 


BULK PURCHASE 


When the factor, “can be purchased in bulk rather 
than in package,” was analyzed on the basis of 
wife’s age and family size, significant differences 
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existed at the 1 and 5 per cent levels, respectively. 
Families in the relatively older group and in two- 
person families rated this factor much higher than 
would be expected. Since the older group comprised 
almost 80 per cent of the families with two persons, 
higher ratings for both groups were to be expected. 
The rating for families of six or more persons was 
also somewhat higher than expected. Thus it seems 
that the very small and very large families found 
the customary size of packaged vegetables unsuit- 
able for their needs. 

On the other hand, families in the other age and 
family size groups gave a much lower rating than 
would be expected to this factor. As noted above, a 
highly significant relationship (0.1 per cent level) 
existed between wife’s age and family size. The 
value placed on this purchase factor is related to 
each independent classification and appears to be 
more closely related to wife’s age than to family 
size. 


LOCALITY IN WHICH GROWN 


When the purchase factor, “grown in a locality 
you prefer,’ was analyzed on the basis of family 
size, wife’s education, and wife’s age, significant 
differences existed at the 0.1, 5, and 0.1 per cent 
levels, respectively. Food buyers in the older group 
having an elementary school education and living 
in two-person families placed much more emphasis 
on this factor than did food buyers in the other age, 
education, and family-size groups. 

It will be recalled that the relationships between 
the three classifications were significant at the 0.1 
per cent level. The value placed on the locality of 
growth is related to each of these independent clas- 
significations and from the magnitudes of the chi- 
square values appears to be most closely related to 
wife’s age, next to family size, and lastly to wife’s 
education. 


Purchase Factors for Frozen Vegetables 
Composite ratings of thirteen purchase factors 
for frozen vegetables are given in Table 3. Of the 
680 household food buyers, about two-thirds rated 
frozen vegetables as contrasted with 99 per cent 
who rated fresh vegetables. 

Food buyers rating frozen vegetables gave 56 per 
cent of the total possible points to the purchase fac- 
tor having the highest composite rating compared 
with 52 per cent when rating fresh vegetables. The 
purchase factors having the five highest ratings in 
their order of importance were: convenience in 
preparation; out-of-season for fresh; can be stored 
in refrigerator or freezer until needed; gives vari- 
ety to meal planning; and special sale price. The 
highest ranking factor had a composite rating which 
was only about 7 per cent higher than that of the 
second ranking factor. As in the case of fresh vege- 
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tables, it appears that for frozen vegetables no one 
purchase factor was considered to be of outstanding 
importance. 

A comparison of the relative importance attached 
to some of the identical purchase factors for fresh 
and frozen vegetables provided additional insights 
concerning household food buyers’ attitudes toward 
fresh and frozen products. While the proportion of 
food buyers rating fresh and frozen purchase fac- 
tors differed considerably, the factor “gives variety 
to meal planning”’ was ranked fourth for both fresh 
and frozen vegetables. 

On the other hand, food buyers appeared to con- 
sider ‘special sale price’? much more important in 
buying frozen than fresh vegetables. “Special sale 
price” ranked fifth and “regular price” ninth for 
frozen vegetables; in addition, the composite rating 
of the former was over 80 per cent greater than 
the latter. By comparison, buyers ranked “special 
sale price” and “regular sale price” for fresh vege- 
tables sixth and seventh, respectively, while the 
composite ratings for the two factors were similar. 

For the factor “family members prefer it in this 
form,” homemakers apparently felt that their fam- 
ilies placed more importance on the consumption of 
fresh vegetables which ranked third than on frozen 
which ranked seventh. Since the factor, “other veg- 
etables not available in this form,” was ranked very 
low for both fresh (second lowest) and frozen vege- 
tables (lowest), it seems that a satisfactory number 
of different kinds or types of fresh and frozen vege- 
tables tended to be stocked by retail grocery stores 
serving these food buyers. 

Findings obtained from other questions supported 
this assumption. When food buyers were asked 
whether the stores where fresh vegetables usually 
were purchased carried enough different kinds or 
types of fresh vegetables, 93 per cent replied ‘“‘yes,”’ 
and when the same question was asked about frozen 
vegetables, 99 per cent answered “yes.” The per- 
centages answering “yes” for fresh and frozen 
fruits were 92 and 98 per cent, respectively. 


Analysis of Purchase Factors 

As in the case of fresh vegetables, significant differ- 
ences existed for five purchase factors for frozen 
vegetables when the composite ratings were ana- 
lyzed on the basis of wife’s education, wife’s age, 
family size, and family income (Table 4); these 
were: convenience in preparation; special sale 
price; brand name; size of package; and takes less 
shopping time. Differences were not significant 
when the composite ratings were analyzed by either 
wife’s employment status or family’s place of 
residence. 


CONVENIENCE IN PREPARATION 


For the factor, “convenience in preparation,” the 
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findings were significant for the wife’s education 
(5 per cent level). The college group tended to 
place greatest emphasis on this factor, the high 
school group the next, and the elementary school 
group least. It thus appears that the greater the 
amount of formal schooling, the more highly the 
homemaker values the factor of convenience in 
preparation. 


SALE PRICE 


When the factor, “special sale price,’ was ana- 
lyzed on the basis of family size, significant differ- 
ences existed at the 1 per cent level. As might be 
expected, the five-or-more-person families placed the 
most, the three- and four-person families the next 
most, and the two-person families the least impor- 
tance on this factor. These findings were consistent 
with those of an earlier paper (5) in which it was 
found that a significantly higher percentage of 
larger size than of smaller size families used frozen 
fruits and vegetables. 


BRAND NAME 


Findings were significant with respect to “brand 
name’”’ when the classifications were by wife’s age 
(0.1 per cent level), wife’s education (0.1 per cent 
level), family size (0.1 per cent level), and family 
income (1 per cent level). Food buyers over fifty 
years old, having an elementary or high school edu- 
cation, living in two-person families, and having a 
family income of either under $2500 or, to a lesser 
extent, $2500 to $7500 indicated a much higher 
value for the factor brand name than did food buy- 
ers less than fifty years of age, having a college 
education, living in three-or-more-person families, 
and having a family income of $7500 or over. 

The relationships between the four classifications 
were highly significant (0.1 per cent level) (5). 
The value placed on the factor “brand name” is 
related to each of these independent classifications, 
and from the magnitudes of the chi-square values 
appears to be most closely related to wife’s age and 
family size, next to wife’s education, and least to 
family income. 


SIZE OF PACKAGE 


An analysis of the data by the six classifications 
revealed that for “size of package” significant dif- 
ferences existed for the same four classifications as 
for “brand name”; the differences, however, were 
not as great (Table 4). The food buyers over fifty 
years of age, having an elementary or high school 
education, with a family income under $5000, and 
living in two- and three-person families indicated 
a higher rating than expected for the factor, “size 
of package.”’ These buyers apparently felt that the 
servings from a package of frozen vegetables were 
satisfactory for their families. By comparison, food 
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buyers fifty years of age or younger, having a col- 
lege education, with a family income of $5000 or 
over, and living in four-or-more-person families 
placed a lower rating than expected on this factor. 
As pointed out above, the relationships between 
the four classifications were significant at the 0.1 
per cent level. While the value placed on the factor 
“size of package’ is also related to each of these 
independent classifications, it appears to be most 
closely related to wife’s education and family size, 
next to family income, and lastly to wife’s age. 


SHOPPING TIME 


When the factor, ‘takes less shopping time to 
purchase frozen,” was analyzed on the basis of 
wife’s education, significant differences existed at 
the 5 per cent level. The elementary school group 
tended to place greatest emphasis, the high school 
group the next, and the college group the least 
importance on this factor. 

It appears, then, that the greater the amount of 
formal schooling, the lower is the value attached to 
the factor of shopping time. It will be recalled that 
the findings for the factor “convenience in prepara- 
tion” were just reverse. At first, this may appear 
to be inconsistent. However, it appears likely that 
the time value placed on meal preparation may differ 
considerably between the college-educated women 
and those with only elementary schooling. In addi- 
tion, the fact that less decision-making is involved 
when purchasing a specific frozen than fresh vege- 
table may be much more important to one group 
than to the other and, consequently, may affect that 
group’s attitude concerning time spent in buying 
frozen foods. 


Summary 
Five quality characteristics which food buyers 
in Butte County, California considered most impor- 
tant when selecting fresh vegetables were: fresh- 
ness; freedom from spots, blemish, or bruise; state 
of ripeness; firmness; and color. These character- 
istics in the same order of importance were also 
indicated for fresh fruits. An analysis of the data 
by wife’s education indicated significant differences 
in the quality characteristics color and wilt; an ana- 
lysis by family’s place of residence in the character- 
istic wilt; and an analysis by wife’s age in the char- 
acteristic firmness. 

For fresh vegetables, the purchase factor receiv- 
ing the highest rating was “quality looks good.” The 
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other four factors in their order of importance 
were: good selection from which to choose, family 
members prefer it in fresh form, gives variety to 
meal planning, and available for a limited time in 
fresh form. The five most important purchase fac- 
tors and their rank order were the same for fresh 
fruits and fresh vegetables. 

Significant differences in five purchase factors 
were most numerous when the data were analyzed by 
wife’s age, next most numerous when analyzed 
by wife’s education and family size, and least nu- 
merous when analyzed by family income. Differ- 
ences were not significant when the data were 
analyzed by either wife’s employment status or 
family’s place of residence. 

For frozen vegetables, the purchase factors re- 
ceiving the five highest ratings in their order of 
importance were: convenience in preparation; out- 
of-season for fresh; can be stored in refrigerator 
or freezer until needed; gives variety to meal plan- 
ning; and special sale price. The findings were the 
same for frozen fruits as for frozen vegetables. 

Significant differences in the factors occurred 
most frequently when the findings were classified 
by wife’s education, next most frequently when 
classified by family size, and least frequently when 
classified by wife’s age and family income. As with 
fresh vegetables, differences were not significant 
for frozen vegetables when the data were classified 
by wife’s employment status and family’s place of 
residence. 
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Fruits and Vegetables in Our Diet 
Fruits and vegetables provide only a small share of total calories in the U.S. 
diet, about 9 per cent, but a large share of some other nutrients: 91 per cent of 
the ascorbic acid, 57 per cent of the vitamin A, 42 per cent of the folic acid, 20 
per cent of the iron, 19 per cent of the thiamine, 11 per cent of the riboflavin, 17 
per cent of the niacin, 10 per cent of the calcium, and 8 per cent of the protein, and 
a variety of trace minerals.—F rom United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association 


Monthly Supply Letter, September 1960. 











IV. Attitudes Concerning Convenience, Nutritive Value, Quality, and Cost 


Fruits and Vegetables— 
How Do Meal Planners 
Feel about and Use Them?’ 


MARILYN DUNSING, Ph.D., 
and KAREN BOWLES 


Department of Home Economics, 
University of California, 


Davis 


FROM HOUSEHOLD surveys we learn that on the aver- 
age we eat about 10 lb. fruits and vegetables at 
family meals each week (1) and that of the money 
we spend for food, about one-fifth goes for the 
purchase of these foods (2). Only one other major 
commodity group, meats, takes a larger share of the 
food dollar. Are food buyers “getting their money’s 
worth” in terms of the nutritive properties of the 
fruits and vegetables they purchase? More impor- 
tantly, do they have the required nutritional knowl- 
edge to enable them to do so? The nutritional value 
of specific fruits and vegetables often bears little 
relation to our preferences for these products. 

The findings from a recent study (3) indicated 
that even though homemakers knew more about 
the nutritional value of fruits and vegetables than 
many other commodities, they were unable to dis- 
criminate between values in different kinds of fruits 
and vegetables. Also, while homemakers fed their 
families foods having higher nutritive properties 
than would be expected on the basis of their nutri- 
tional knowledge, the fruit and vegetable group was 
one of the most poorly used (4). One purpose of this 
study was to obtain additional information concern- 
ing the attitudes of food buyers with respect to the 
nutritive properties of fresh, canned, frozen, and 
dried fruits and vegetables. 


Methodology 


The information was obtained in the summer of 
1959 from a random sample of 680 households in 
Butte County, California. The household charac- 
teristics, most of which were significantly related, 
have been presented (5). Information about the 
practices of meal planners in serving fruits and 
vegetables, their preferences in using fresh and 


'This research was supported by an appropriation 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture under the 
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of Western Regional Project WM-26. 
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processed products, and their opinions of quality 
characteristics and purchase factors have also been 
presented (5). An analysis of the data by six house- 
hold characteristics revealed that the wife’s age and 
education tended to have the most influence on 
the practices, preferences, and opinions of meal 
planners. 

The present paper, the last in the series, pre- 
sents food buyers’ attitudes concerning: (a) con- 
venience in preparation, (b) relative cost, (c) taste, 
(d) nutritional level, and (e) quality of fresh, 
canned, frozen, and dried fruits and vegetables. In 
addition, information is presented concerning train- 
ing in food buying and actual shopping practices. 


Attitudes toward Fresh and 

Processed Products 

If both fresh and processed fruits and vegetables 
were available, the food buyers were asked which 
they considered the most convenient to use, the least 
costly per serving, the most costly per serving, the 
most tasty, the most nutritious, and of the highest 
quality (Table 1). Their replies ranged from one 
to a combination consisting of fresh, canned, frozen, 
and dried. Those who did not give a reply for a par- 
ticular characteristic were grouped in a “no opin- 
ion” category. 


CONVENIENCE IN USE 


For both fruits and vegetables, food buyers con- 
sidered the canned product most convenient; the 
proportion choosing canned fruits, however, was 
much higher (seven-tenths) than that choosing 
canned vegetables (about one-half). For the frozen 
product, the results were reversed; frozen vege- 
tables were mentioned as being the most convenient 
to use by a higher proportion of food buyers (one- 
fourth) than were frozen fruits (one-twelfth). 
These findings were consistent with others pre- 
sented earlier (5), indicating that the tendency was 
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TABLE 1 Food buyers’ attitudes toward fresh and processed fruits and vegetables 
PER CENT OF FOOD BUYERS 
CHARACTERISTIC ; ; Cesaine- No 
Fresh Canned Frozen Dried sien oukiaa 
Fruits 
Most convenient to use 12 70 8 ” 9 1 
Least costly per serving 22 48 3 2 3 22 
Most costly per serving 29 9 24 13 3 22 
Most tasty 83 5 4 ” 7 l 
Most nutritious 84 2 2 1 5 6 
Higher quality 75 6 5 ’ 6 8 
Vegetables 

Most convenient to use 13 49 26 . 11 1 
Least costly per serving 33 35 9 2 4 17 
Most costly per serving 26 14 31 1 4 24 
Most tasty 82 3 Ss 0 7 bi 
Most nutritious 84 2 5 0 5 4 
Higher quality 76 2 11 0 4 5 


*Less than half of 1%. 


for a much larger percentage of food buyers to pur- 
chase frozen vegetables than frozen fruits. 

While the majority had indicated (5) that they 
usually used fresh rather than processed fruits and 
vegetables for specified purposes, only one-eighth 
felt that fresh fruits and vegetables were the most 
convenient. When food buyers considered a com- 
bination of fresh and processed products to be the 
most convenient, the one mentioned most frequently 
was canned and frozen for both fruits (5 per cent) 
and vegetables (8 per cent). 


COST PER SERVING 


Considerably more variation was indicated in the 
attitudes concerning the cost per serving of fresh 
and processed fruits and vegetables than was indi- 
cated for the other characteristics. When the food 
buyers gave their opinions about the least costly 
fruits, about half felt that canned fruits qualified 
in this respect. For vegetables, however, no such 
consensus existed. Instead, about one-third men- 
tioned canned, while another third chose fresh 
vegetables as being the least costly. 

On the other hand, there was even less agreement 
concerning whether fresh or one of the processed 
products was most costly per serving. For fruits, 
about 30 per cent chose fresh as the most costly 
while one-fourth chose frozen. For vegetables, the 
proportions mentioning fresh and frozen were just 
the reverse, about one-fourth and three-tenths, re- 
spectively. 

In comparing the relative cost per serving of 
fruits and vegetables, frozen products—both fruits 
and vegetables—were mentioned much more fre- 
quently as being most costly than least costly, and 
canned products as being least costly than most 
costly. However, there was lack of agreement con- 
cerning the relative cost of fresh fruits compared 
with fresh vegetables. A somewhat larger percent- 


age considered fresh fruits to be most rather than 
least costly and fresh vegetables to be least rather 
than most costly. 

Additional information was obtained concerning 
food buyers’ attitudes about prices. They were asked 
if they considered fresh fruits and vegetables lux- 
uries in terms of their prices, either in or out of 
season. Fresh fruits were considered luxuries in 
terms of their prices by 17 per cent of the food 
buyers when they were in season and 56 per cent 
when they were out of season; the percentages for 
fresh vegetables were 8 and 29 per cent, respective- 
ly. Food buyers felt that fresh fruits were relatively 
higher priced than fresh vegetables, both in and 
out of season. 

Food buyers also were questioned about their 
training in food buying. One-third indicated that 
they had had such training. The sources of this 
training were: 56 per cent, high school homemaking 
classes; 15 per cent, extension; 11 per cent, college 
home economics classes; 8 per cent, a combination 
of extension and high school or college; and 10 per 
cent, other organizations. The data were analyzed 
on the basis of those having and those not having 
food buying training, but differences in attitudes 
of the two groups concerning the cost per serving 
of fresh and processed fruits and vegetables were 
not significant. ; 

It will be recalled (5) that the total amount spent 
each week for all food, as well as for all fruits and 
vegetables, tended to increase as income and family 
size increased. Even though these relationships in- 
dicated that food buyers as a group were spending 
as economic theory assumes they will, over one-fifth 
did not feel qualified to give an opinion concerning 
the costliness per serving of fresh and processed 
fruits, and between one-sixth and one-fourth con- 
cerning the costliness of fresh and processed vege- 
tables. 
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TASTE, NUTRITION, QUALITY TABLE 2 Frequency of grocery shopping 

For the remaining characteristics of taste, nutri- NUMBER OF __PER CENT OF FOOD BUYERS _ 
tion, and quality, three-fourths or more agreed that TIMES All Fresh fruits 
fresh rather than one of the processed fruits and A WEEK groceries et 
vegetables possessed these characteristics. They bie a 3c 
seemed to associate nutrition and taste more closely i = 
than nutrition and quality or than taste and quality. 3 a 7 

Their concept of quality when applied to fresh { 10 6 
products was presented previously (5). From their 5 3 1 
responses, it appears that they tended to associate 6 R 0 
quality of processed products with such factors as 2 19 


sanitary conditions in processing plants. They also 
tended to rate the processed products somewhat 
higher in quality than in nutritive level. 

Given no additional information, only 2 per cent 
of the food buyers felt there was no difference in 
either the nutritive properties or the quality of 
fresh, canned, frozen, and dried products. It is in- 
teresting that the total group of food buyers ap- 
peared to feel much more qualified to judge the rela- 
tive nutritional and quality merits of fresh and 
processed products than their relative costs. 


Shopping Habits 


Since the manner and time of storage before using 
affect the nutritive quality of fresh fruits and veg- 
etables, information concerning the shopping habits 
of these food buyers should provide some insights 
on the nutritive quality of the fresh fruits and veg- 
etables they consumed. 

The frequency of purchase each week of ail gro- 
ceries and of fresh fruits and vegetables is given in 
Table 2. While one-fifth of the food buyers shopped 
for groceries daily, only 5 per cent purchased fresh 
products daily. At the other extreme, about one- 
fourth bought groceries only once a week as com- 
pared with about half purchasing fresh products 
only once during the week. By comparison, over half 
of the homemakers interviewed in a recent study 
shopped for groceries one day a week (3). 

It is interesting that significant differences ex- 
isted in the frequency of purchase of fresh fruits 
and vegetables for only two of the six classifica- 
tions, namely, wife’s employment status (5 per cent 
level) and family’s place of residence (1 per cent 
level). The findings indicated that food buyers work- 
ing part time and living in urban areas tended to 
shop most frequently for fresh fruits and vegetables, 
those working full time and living in rural non- 
farm areas next most frequently, and those not 
working and living in rural farm areas least often. 

It is recognized that the effects of storage on vari- 
ous constituents of nutritional importance, espe- 
cially ascorbic acid, may be considerable in fruits 
and vegetables, even when the storage period is 
short (6). While the rate of loss is much lower 
when fresh products are kept at low refrigerator 
temperatures rather than at room temperatures, 


*Less than half of 14]. 


some loss, nevertheless, continues to occur as the 
storage period is lengthened. Since most of the food 
buyers purchased fresh products only once a week, 
their pronounced attitude concerning the greater 
nutritive value of these products appears to be at 
variance with the actual nutritive quality of much 
of the fresh produce which they consumed. 


Fresh Products at the Retail Level 


An indication of the nutritive values and of the 
quality of fresh fruits and vegetables at the retail 
level is the frequency of receipt of these products 
as well as the care they receive in the stores after 
delivery. In an earlier study (7), the number of 
times a week stores received deliveries of fresh 
fruits and vegetables was reported. The pattern 
of delivery for all stores was: 20 per cent of the 
stores, six or more times a week; 48 per cent, three 
times; 20 per cent, two times; 5 per cent, once a 
week; and 5 per cent, less than once a week. 

Of the food buyers interviewed, however, 34 per 
cent shopped in multi-unit stores for their fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Deliveries were made six or 
more times a week in 53 per cent of these stores. 
Another 13 per cent shopped in single-unit stores 
affiliated with other independents (for cooperative 
buying, advertising, and so on), and 17 per cent 
shopped either in multi-unit or single-unit affil- 
iated stores. A larger percentage of the affiliated 
independent stores received deliveries six or more 
times a week than did the non-affiliated independent 
stores. 

Additional information from the study indicated 
that about 90 per cent of all stores in Butte County 
had some kind of daytime refrigeration for fresh 
fruits and vegetables other than a sprinkling sys- 
tem; the percentages were even higher for multi- 
unit stores (100 per cent) and affiliated independent 
stores (98 per cent) where over four-fifths of the 
food buyers usually bought their fresh produce. It 
appears that the retail structure in Butte County 
would enable many of these food buyers to use fresh 
produce of higher nutritive level and quality if they 
shopped more frequently for their fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 
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TABLE 3 Significance of food buyers’ attitudes toward fresh and processed fruits and vegetables 
CHARACTERISTIC ~ FRESH CANNED > FROZEN NO OPINION 


Fruits 


Most convenient to use 


Least costly per serving 


Most costly per serving 


Most tasty 


Most nutritious 


Highest quality 


employment (1° 7) 


education (1%) 
income (0.1%) 
age (1%) 

residence (59%) 


employment (1° 7) age (5° o) 
residence (1°) 
family size (5°) 

education (147) 

income (5% ) 

age (5%) 

family size (1°) 


education (5% 


education (5% ) 

age (0.1%) 
education (5%) 
residence (1%) 


education (1%) 
residence (5%) 


Vegetables 


Most convenient to use education (5%) 


income (5%) 


residence (57) 


Most costly per serving 
Most tasty 
Most nutritious 


Highest quality 


Attitudes toward Products 


Significant differences existed in food buyers’ atti- 
tudes concerning fresh and processed fruits and 
vegetables for specified characteristics when the 
data were analyzed on the basis of six classifications 
(Table 3); these were: wife’s education, family 
income, wife’s age, family’s place of residence, wife’s 
employment status, and family size. 

For fruits, the differences were significant for 
each of the specified characteristics and for vege- 
tables, for all but the characteristic of “least costly 
per serving.” From the findings presented in 
Table 3, it appears that many more significant dif- 
ferences existed for fresh and processed fruits than 
for vegetables. 

For each characteristic, chi-square values were 
determined (8) for the respective groups in the six 
classifications. The frequency with which food buy- 
ers in each group mentioned fresh, canned, frozen, 
and dried fruits and vegetables for a particular 
characteristic, mentioned various combinations of 
the fresh and processed products, and did not ex- 
press an opinion for a particular characteristic was 
compared with the frequency to be expected on the 
basis of probability. Such an analysis provided ad- 
ditional insights concerning the relative importance 


education (0.1%) 
income (1%) 
age (56%) 


income (5%) 
income (5%) 
education (1%) education (0.1%) 
residence (5%) 
employment (5%) 


given to the use of fresh and processed fruits and 
vegetables by the different groups, as well as in- 
sights into the food buyers’ attitudes concerning the 
different groups for fresh, canned, frozen, and dried 
products when convenience, cost, taste, nutrition, 
and quality were evaluated. 


CONVENIENCE IN USE 


Food buyers differed in their attitudes concerning 
whether fresh or;one of the processed products was 
the most convenient to use. When evaluating fresh 
vegetables, those with elementary school training 
and family incomes of under $5000 attached much 
greater importance to the convenience of fresh rela- 
tive to processed products than did those with high 
school or college training and family incomes of 
$5000 and over. 

For both frozen vegetables and fruits, much more 
emphasis was given to the greater convenience by 
the younger and median age groups, the college 
group, and the $5000-and-over-income groups than 
by the older group, the elementary and high school 
groups, and the under-$5000-income groups. In ad- 
dition, for frozen fruits, greater emphasis was in- 
dicated by the rural non-farm group than by the 
urban or rural farm groups. 
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COST PER SERVING 


Considerable differences existed in the food buy- 
ers’ attitudes as to whether fresh or one of the 
processed products was the most or least costly 
per serving. The attitude that frozen fruits were 
less expensive was held much more strongly by 
buyers who worked either full- or part-time than by 
those who were not employed. 

For the “no opinion” category for fruits, food 
buyers in the older range, in two-person families, 
and living in urban or rural farm areas were more 
reluctant to give an opinion as to which of the fresh 
or processed fruits were the least costly per serving 
than were those in the younger and median age 
ranges, in three-or-more-person families, and liv- 
ing in rural non-farm areas. 

For the characteristic “most costly,” food buyers 
in rural non-farm and rural farm areas placed much 
more emphasis on the higher price of fresh vege- 
tables than did those living in urban areas. Since a 
larger proportion of food buyers in rural areas had 
home-grown fruits than home-grown vegetables, 
they may have been more conscious of the cost of 
fresh vegetables, not only because they had more 
occasion to purchase them but also because they 
were likely to compare the cost with that of their 
home-grown fruits to the disadvantage of the 
former. 

A much stronger feeling as to the greater costli- 
ness of frozen fruits was indicated by food buyers 
in the younger and median age ranges, with either 
high school or college training, living in three-or- 
more-person families, and having a family income of 
$5000 and over than by those in the older range, 
with elementary school] training, living in two-per- 
son families, and having a family income of under 
$5000. 

It will be recalled (5) that the groups who were 
less aware of the greater costliness of frozen fruits 
were also those who placed less emphasis on the 
use of frozen fruits. Consequently, they may have 
been less familiar with the prices of frozen fruits, 
since they purchased them less frequently. 


TASTE AND NUTRITION 


More emphasis was given to the greater tastiness 
of canned fruits by food buyers with an elementary 
school education than by those with a high school 
or college education. It will be recalled (5) that 
those with elementary school training also placed 
more importance on the use of canned fruits than 
did the other two groups. It was to be expected that 
those who tended to use canned fruits more fre- 
quently also would tend to find them more tasty. 

For frozen vegetables, the homemakers in the 
$5000-and-over-income groups attached more im- 
portance to the greater tastiness and higher nutri- 
tional level of frozen vegetables than did those with 
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smaller incomes. As with canned fruits, frozen veg- 
etables were used much more frequently in the 
$5000-and-over-income groups. 

For the “no opinion” category for fruits, food 
buyers in the older range and those with elementary 
school training were more reluctant to give an opin- 
ion as to which of the fresh or processed fruits were 
the most nutritious than were those in the younger 
or median age ranges and those with high school or 
college training. It will be recalled that it was also 
the older food buyers who were reluctant to express 
an opinion as to which of the fresh or processed 
fruits was the least costly per serving. 


QUALITY 


For canned fruits, food buyers working full time 
attached more importance to the quality of canned 
fruits than did part-time workers or those not em- 
ployed. On the other hand, for frozen fruits and 
vegetables, college educated food buyers emphasized 
more the higher quality of frozen products than did 
those with less education. In addition, for frozen 
fruits, greater emphasis on quality was also indi- 
cated by those living in urban than in rural non- 
farm and farm areas. Since the college group gave 
more emphasis to the use of frozen vegetables than 
did the other two groups (5), they could also be ex- 
pected to place more importance on the quality of 
frozen vegetables than the other groups. 

It is interesting that for the “‘no opinion” cate- 
gory for fruits and vegetables, older food buyers 
and those living in urban areas were more reluctant 
to give an opinion as to which of the fresh or proc- 
essed products was of the highest quality than were 
those in the younger or median age ranges and those 
living in rural non-farm or rural farm areas. In 
addition, for vegetables, food buyers who were not 
employed were more hesitant to give an opinion 
than were those employed either full- or part-time. 


Summary 


Of the fresh and processed products, food buyers in 
S3utte County, California, found the canned product 
the most convenient, both for fruits and vegetables. 
In terms of cost, canned products were mentioned 
much more frequently as being least expensive 
rather than most costly and frozen products as be- 
ing most rather than least costly for both fruits 
and vegetables. For fresh products, however, fruits 
were indicated more frequently as being most rather 
than least costly, while the reverse was true for veg- 
etables. In general, food buyers found fresh fruits 
and vegetables most tasty, most nutritious, and of 
the highest quality. 

More than half of the food buyers shopped for 
fresh fruits and vegetables only once a week and 
almost half bought all groceries either once or twice 
a week. Not only did most of the grocery stores in 
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Butte County have some kind of daytime refrigera- 
tion, but the majority also received deliveries of 
fresh produce three or more times a week. Conse- 
quently, by changing their shopping habits, many 
of these food buyers could consume fresh products 
of higher nutritive level and higher quality. 

For both fruits and vegetables, more significant 
differences existed in food buyers’ attitudes toward 
frozen than toward fresh or canned products. Differ- 
ences in their attitudes toward dried products were 
not significant. For fruits, significant differences 
existed in the “no opinion” category for the two 
characteristics of “least costly per serving’ and 
“most nutritious,” and for both fruits and vege- 
tables, for the characteristic “highest quality.” 

For fresh and processed fruits, significant differ- 
ences in the attitudes of food buyers for specified 
characteristics were most numerous when the data 
were analyzed by wife’s education, and next most 
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numerous for wife’s age and family’s place of resi- 
dence. For vegetables, differences in attitudes were 
greatest related to the wife’s education and family 
income. Of the six household characteristics, wife’s 
education appeared to be the most important in in- 
fluencing the decisions of meal planners or food 
buyers, irrespective of whether the data were ana- 
lyzed on the basis of uses, practices, or attitudes 
concerning fresh and processed fruits and vege- 
tables. 


Gluten-Free Bread for Celiac Patients 


In Victoria, Australia, dietitians F. Townsend and A. Rowe have been working 
with the problem of producing a gluten-free bread for celiac patients. They found 
that powdered pregelatinized starch might provide a simple vehicle for making a 
satisfactory product, and they worked out a formula for commercial bakeries. 

Following up this work, they have also developed a recipe for home use, using a 
chemical leavening. The normal acidulants, such as cream of tartar and calcium 
phosphate, used in combination with sodium bicarbonate were unsuccessful, but by 
using a product from the U.S. (Glucono-Delta-Lacton by Pfizer), a satisfactory 
formula was evolved as follows: 


114 oz. pregelatinized starch 4 oz. bicarbonate of soda 
15 oz. corn flour 4 oz. salt 
6 oz. non-fat dry milk oz. cold water 
1 oz. Glucono-Delta-Lactone 6 oz. fresh milk 


Pour fresh milk and water into a large domestic mixer bowl. Sieve together all 
dry ingredients thoroughly. Start the mixer on medium speed and add dry 
ingredients gradually to maintain a smooth batter over a period of 5 min. Beat for 
3 min. more on medium speed. Scrape down when necessary. Without delay, divide 
batter evenly between two well-oiled bread tins. Smooth tops with fingers or spoon 
moistened with warm water. Allow to stand for 5 min., then place in a 400°F. 
oven; bake for 30 to 35 min. When done, remove from tins and cool on racks or cake 
stands for at least 5 hr., preferably overnight, before slicing. Loaves should keep 
fresh for several days if wrapped in plastic bags and kept in a cool place. 

Tins of two sizes may be used: (a) 3 by 6% in., 3%4 in. deep, and (b) 8 by 
5% in., 314 in. deep. Weight for the larger loaf would be 19 oz.; for the smaller, 
16 oz. If the smaller tins are used, enough batter is left over to make six 1-oz. 
scones, which should be baked 20 to 25 min. at 400° F.—F rom Journal of the Die- 
tetic Association Victoria 11:9 (September), 1960. 
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BECAUSE WHOLE egg solids are being made available batches of custard mixture were prepared, two 
in ever increasing amounts, more information is batches on each of six days, and two custards of dif- 
needed on the extent of heating which the various ferent depths were baked of each batch. Formula 
menu items made with whole egg solids receive dur- and oven temperature were randomized. 
ing their preparation in quantity. According to Dack The criterion for the end-point of cooking was a 
(1), no methods have yet been developed which rise in the temperature of the custard following a 
would guarantee Salmonella-free frozen or dried leveling of the temperature curve. While a custard 
egg products. is coagulating, the curve may be expected to level 
The use of whole egg solids is encouraged only off; a temperature rise following the leveling indi- 
for the preparation of “thoroughly cooked” dishes. cates that the coagulation process is completed (3). 
Kintner and Mangel conducted an investigation (2) The data subjected to an analysis of variance 
involving baked custards, in which the effect of were: length of time during which the custards re- 
heating on the survival of certain Salmonellae was mained at or above 141°F. (61°C.) ; temperature of 
studied. None of the inocula survived in the custards custard at doneness; amount of liquid drained from 
baked for 45 min. to an end-point of 91°C. (196°F.). the custards; and acceptability scores. 
In many institutional kitchens, custards are baked 7 f 
in large pans rather than in individual custard cups. MATERIALS, METHODS, AND EQUIPMENT 
The purpose of this study was to determine the The history of the whole egg solids has been given 
effect of varying some selected factors on the time- (4). Formulas are presented in Table 1. 
temperature relationships in custards baked in large The milk was heated to 160°F. (71°C.). The water 
batches. The variables were: the amount of reconsti- for reconstituting the egg was poured into the bow] 
tuted egg (17.7 and 31.6 per cent, based on the of a mixer*, and the sifted egg solids were added in 
weight of the milk) ; the depth of the custard mix- three installments. The bowl was scraped after each 
ture in the pan (1% and 2% in.); and the oven beating period. The sugar, vanilla, salt, and nutmeg 
temperature (325°F. and 400°F.). were then added and the mixture beaten again. The 
: hot milk was added and blended with the egg mix- 
Experimental Plan ture. The custard mixture was poured into alumi- 
Three replications were planned of each treatment; num pans?*, 10-34 by 12-34 by 4 in. The temperature 
a total of twenty-four custards were baked. Twelve of the mixture when placed in the preheated oven® 
was approximately 120°F. (49°C.). The custard was 
‘This is part of a larger project entitled, “Quality of 
Selected Menu Items, Prepared in Quantity, with Whole 
Egg Solids.” Received for publication June 13, 1960. ‘Hobart. 
‘Present address: Department of Home Economics, ‘Wearever No. 4984. 
University of Stellenbosch, Union of South Africa. ‘Hotpoint, Ser. No. 941060 and 948625. 
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TABLE 1 


INGREDIENTS — 


FORMULA 
i 


FORMULA 
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Formulas for experimental custards 


FORMULA 


FORMULA 
Wt IV Vi 


~ FORMULA 
Vt 





gm. gm. 
Reconstituted milk 5480 5480 
Sugar (sucrose) 623 680 
Vanilla 55 55 
Salt 14 14 
Nutmeg 7 7 
Whole egg solids 433 433 
Water for reconsti- 
tuting the egg 1299 1299 


*Amount of whole egg solids was similar to that given in School Lunch Recipes (5). 


qm. gm. gm. gm. 
5480 5480 5480 5480 
623 680 
55 55 
14 14 
< 7 
311 311 


933 933 5 1299 


jAmount of whole egg solids was similar to that given by McBride (6). 
tAmount of whole egg solids was the same as given in the formula supplied by the Food Service Training School Sta- 
tion B, New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, Poughkeepsie. 


placed in another pan (12 by 23 by 2%4 in.) con- 
taining water at 160°F. (71°C). The height of the 
was surrounding the baking pan was 1% in. 

The custards were removed when the temperature 
rose following a leveling of the curve. Toward the 
end of the baking period, the temperature values 
were plotted manually on graph paper as soon as 
they were recorded on the potentiometer chart. The 
custards were then cooled for 2% to 3 hr. to room 
temperature and were subjected to objective tests 
and subjective evaluation. 


TESTS AND EVALUATION 


Temperatures were determined electronically®. 
In a preliminary study, the position of the thermo- 
couples was varied in accordance with the purpose 
of the individual experiments. In the main study, 
one thermocouple was centered in the custard and 
one was placed in a corner of the custard, 2% in. 
from either side of the pan, halfway down in the 
custard. 

Determinations for syneresis were made on three 
44.4-gm. samples removed from each custard and 
inverted over funnels covered with nylon mesh 
fabric, 24 40 threads to the square inch. The 
samples stood, covered, at room temperature for 
1% hr., before drainage was recorded. 

Color readings and pH determinations were made 
of each formula before and after baking’:‘. 

Observations on the homogeneity of the custards 
after baking, color, browning, texture, and crust 
thickness were made by two of the researchers. 

For palatability tests, the crusts were removed 
and the custards from all six formulas were judged 
immediately after serving for appearance, consist- 
ency, flavor, and acceptability. 

In a preliminary study, the relationship of done- 
ness, as determined by the knife test and by the 


Minneapolis-Honeywell, Model 153 X 64 P12- x -41. 

‘Hunter color difference meter with Standard No. 687 
(maize). 

‘Model G. 


heating curve, was investigated. A knife was in- 
serted into the custards when the leveling of the 
curve began and testing was repeated cnce while 
the heating curve was level; a final test was per- 
formed when the curve began to rise again. One 
custard was removed at the time of the first knife 
test and one at the time of the third. These cus- 
tards were cooled and subjected to palatability tests. 

In another preliminary study, “cool areas” were 
located in the custards during baking with a view 
of using the coolest area for recording temperatures 
in the main study. The vertical position of the ther- 
mocouples were: 0.4 in., 0.8 in., and 1.2 in. from the 
bottom of the pan. The vertical positioning of ther- 
mocouples was also varied horizontally and meas- 
urements were taken at the center and at opposite 
corners of the pan. 

Furthermore, the effect of formula variation and 
pan size on heating time and final temperature was 
investigated (Table 1). 


Results 


The heating curve of the custard on which the knife 
test was performed is presented in Figure 1. The 
knife came out “clean” in only one instance, namely, 
when the heating curve had begun to rise again 
following the leveling. Custards baked to this stage 
were evaluated by judges as standard in texture. 

Higher temperatures were obtained in the cus- 
tard near the bottom of the pan and near the sur- 
face, with the coolest points in the vertical center 
and slightly below. With the vertical distance kept 
constant, there were some slight and not consistent 
differences in the heating curves made at the corner 
of the pan and in the horizontal center. 

The amount of sugar did not affect the baking 
times or the temperatures attained. The custards 
made with a higher percentage of egg reached done- 
ness at a lower temperature. When homogenized 
milk was substituted for reconstituted milk, the 
baking time was prolonged. The dimensions of the 
pan had no effect on baking time or final tem- 
perature. 
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The formulas containing 17.7 and 31.6 per cent peratures were somewhat greater in the custards 
reconstituted egg, based on the weight of the milk, made with the low-egg formula, the differences be- 
were acceptable in egg flavor. Even though custards ing statistically highly significant. 
made with the low amount of egg were somewhat In the low-egg custards, the crusts tended to be 
softer in consistency than some of the judges con- lighter in color and less evenly browned than in the 
sidered desirable, the low percentage was used in high-egg custards. Also, the values for yellowness 
the main study, because this proportion of egg is of the interior of the custard were lower and reflec- 
used rather widely. tance values were higher. 

During the baking period, the temperature of the More liquid was drained from the low-egg cus- 
325°F. oven ranged from 310°F. to 342°F. For the tards, and the palatability scores were lower be- 
400°F. oven, the highest temperature reached was cause these custards did not hold their shape well. 
413°F., but in the majority of tests, the oven tem- These differences were statistically highly signifi- 
perature did not exceed 400°F. cant. 

In the high-egg custard mixture, pH values were 
slightly higher (6.6) than in the low-egg custard SPPECE OF TEFEN OF CUSTARD (TARE 'S) 
mixture (6.5). There was a trend for the pH values 


Cooking times of the custards 144 in. in depth 
to be slightly lower after baking. 


were shorter and the final temperatures were higher 
EFFECT OF AMOUNT OF EGG (TABLE 2) than those of the 2%2-in.-deep custards. The dif- 
ferences were highly significant statistically. In 
The average cooking times and average final tem- general, the shallow custards had lighter, thinner 
crusts. 
The average amount of liquid drained was sim- 
KNIFE TESTS —\ ilar in the custards of different depths when baked 
} 7 at the lower temperature; when baked at the higher 
temperature, the shallow custards exhibited some- 
what more syneresis. The interaction of depth and 
oven temperature was statistically highly signifi- 
cant. 
The custards of different depth received similar 
palatability scores. 





EFFECT OF BAKING TEMPERATURE (TABLE 2) 
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l l The cooking times for the custards baked at 
20 30 40 50 325°F. were almost twice as long as for those baked 

MINUTES OF BAKING at 400°F.; the difference was statistically highly 

Fig. 1. Heating curve of custard on which knife significant. There was no difference, however, be- 
tests were performed at three stages of cooking. tween the average final temperatures of the cus- 





TABLE 2 Times during which custards remained within certain temperature ranges, total baking times, tem- 
peratures at d " ts of liquid drained from custards, and acceptability scores 

OVEN TIME CUSTARDS REMAINED AT 

TEM- CUSTARD 141°F. : 





= os TOTAL TEMPERTURE ppajnep ACCEPTA- 
PERA. DEPTH 161°F. 181°F. BAKING LIQUIDt BILITY 


AT 
TURE to to and TIME* DONENESS* SCOREt 
160°F. 180°F. above 


Formula with 17.7 Per Cent Egg* 
°F. in. min. min. min. min. oF 
325 Lk 6.8 14.2 32.9 57.8 196 
325 2h 7.9 21.5 33.4 66.9 194 
400 5.4 9.1 11.9 29.5 195 
400 2h 4 41.3 11.3 35.1 190 


Formula with 31.6 Per Cent Egg* 
325 .§ 13.6 14.7 40.8 
325 y bad 26.1 13.6 54.4 
400 9.1 7.9 25.6 
400 11.9 6.2 29 .4 


Oo — bt 
to bo NO te 
“Io ore! 


BK DD 0S 


*Mean of 3 replications. 

tMean of 9 samples (3 replications, 3 samples each). 

115 judgments (3 replications, 5 judgments each); highest possible score, 3. 
#Amount of egg based on weight of milk. 
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Fig. 2. Heating curve with a long period of leveling. 
Custard was made with low-egg formula, baked at 
325° F., and had a depth of 2% in. 








tards baked at the two oven temperatures. In gen- 
eral, the crusts of the custards baked at 325°F. were 
somewhat lighter and less evenly browned. 

The average amount of liquid drained from the 
custards and palatability scores were similar for the 
custards baked at the two temperatures. 


HEATING CURVES 


In general, conditions leading to a definite level- 
ing of the curve were using the low-egg formula and 
the low oven temperature; no pronounced effect at- 
tributable to custard depth was noted. 

Heating curves with a long and a short period of 
leveling are presented in Figures 2 and 3. 


SUB-STUDY: BREAD AND RICE PUDDINGS 


The amount of bread added to a low-egg custard 
base (44, 34, or 1 part per part, by weight, of cus- 
tard mixture) and the kind of cooked rice (extra- 
long grain or converted long-grain added in equal 
proportion to the custard mixture) were studied. 

For the bread custard pudding, sliced bread with 
the crusts untrimmed was cut into cubes, sixteen 
cubes to the slice. 

The rice was steamed for 25 min. at 8 lb. pressure. 
Three qt. hot water were used for 2 lb. rice. 

The equipment and the condition used for bak- 
ing were the same as for the plain baked custards 
except that only 2% in. depth and 400°F. oven tem- 
perature were used. 

Doneness was determined by the “heating curve.” 

As the proportion of bread in the puddings was 
increased, the final temperature increased from 
195°F. to 207°F. 

Internal temperatures obtained in rice custard 
puddings were comparable to those reached in the 
high-bread pudding, irrespective of the kind of rice. 
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Fig. 3. Heating curve with a short period of leveling. 
Custard was made with high-egg formula, baked at 
400° F., and had a depth of 2% in. 





Discussion 


No definite temperature can be given to which egg 
custards should be baked. The temperature rise 
within a custard may be expected to proceed more 
slowly as gelation sets in and, depending on the rate 
of heating, may stop, causing a leveling of the heat- 
ing curve. The rise in temperature is resumed when 
coagulation is completed and the custard is ‘“‘set.” 
This second rise in temperature was used as the 
criterion of doneness in this study. Determining the 
end-point of cooking by a second rise of the heating 
curve is not easily accomplished, unless the leveling 
is pronounced. Great care in following the heating 
curve is indicated. In this study, one author kept 
close watch toward the end of the baking period, 
simultaneously plotting the recorded data. 

The final temperatures reached in the plain cus- 
tards are interesting in the light of the data re- 
ported by Miller, Jones, and Aldrich (7), who stud- 
ied, among other things, the gelation properties of 
baked custards made with whole egg solids. They 
concluded that these custards, when baked to an in- 
ternal temperature of 90°C. (194°F.), had probably 
not achieved “optimum gelation.” The proportion of 
egg in the formula which they used was only slightly 
higher than in the low-egg formula used in this in- 
vestigation. In the present study, the temperatures 
recorded in the low-egg custards at the stage of 
doneness clustered around 194°F. (90°C.). 

In a side study, the effect on custard consistency 
of heating the low-egg custards beyond the point of 
doneness as determined by the heating curve was 
investigated. The custards were left in the oven 
(325°F.) until they reached internal temperatures 
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up to 207°F. (97°C.). In spite of this additional 
heating, the judges rated them as “too soft”; the 
custards had not curdled. There is a need for addi- 
tional study of the thickening power of whole egg 
solids as compared with other forms of whole egg. 

None of the custards were rated low because of 
uneven color or because of an “eggy” flavor. Failure 
to detect an “eggy” flavor may have been due to the 
high quality of the egg solids used, or because the 
custards were judged on their own merit, or both. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Very high final temperatures were reached in all 
the custards regardless of the treatment. Although 
the effects of some of these treatments on final tem- 
peratures were statistically highly significant, the 
differences in final temperature attributable to the 
treatments were quite small and probably of no 
practical significance. It may be assumed that final 
temperatures similar to those reported here will be 
reached in actual quantity food preparation. 

The length of heating, however, was greatly af- 
fected by the different treatments, and these differ- 
ences may well be of practical significance. In view 
of the known heat resistance of the Salmonellae, it 
would be expected that all of these custards cooked 
to doneness were bacteriologically safe. It is recom- 
mended that, to insure long heating, the common 
practice be continued of baking custards at a depth 
greater than 114 in. and of using an oven tempera- 
ture of 350°F. and below. 

On the basis of the judges’ scores, it is concluded 
that the proportion of reconstituted whole egg solids 
used in the low-egg formula was insufficient to re- 
sult in an acceptable custard consistency. Several 
formulas containing an amount of egg intermediate 
between the amounts in the formulas of the main 
study were compared in a preliminary study. These 
are the Formulas III and IV (Table 1). Since the 
custards made with these formulas were judged as 
acceptable in consistency as the custard made with 
the high-egg formula, and since the proportion of 
egg included in the high-egg formula might be 
regarded as too high from an economical view- 
point, a quantity formula with an intermediate 
amount of egg (22.3 per cent based on the weight 
of the milk) is given below. 

INGREDIENT AMOUNT 

Whole egg solids 11 oz. 

Water (tepid) 1 qt. 

Sugar 1 Ib. 7 oz. 

Salt 1 Tbsp. 
Vanilla 4 Tbsp. 
Nutmeg 2 tsp. 
Milk, fresh or reconstituted 5% qt. 

Sprinkle the sifted whole egg solids over the water 
and beat to blend for 3 min. at medium speed. Add 
Sugar, salt, vanilla, and nutmeg. Pour hot milk (160°F.) 
into egg mixture and blend well. Pour mixture into 
12% = 20% x 4 in. baking pan. Place pan in hot 
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water bath and bake at 350°F. until set (approx- 
imately 50 min.) Yield: 50 servings, % ec. each. 

For reconstituted milk: whip 1 lb. 6 oz. nonfat milk 
solids into 5% qt. water. 

Note: for a sweeter custard, use 1% lb. sugar; for 
a less sweet custard, use 1 lb. 6 oz. 


Summary 


The effect on the time-temperature relationships in 
baked custards, prepared in quantity, of the follow- 
ing variables were studied: amount of egg in the 
formula (17.7 and 31.6 per cent reconstituted egg 
based on the weight of the milk); depth to which 
the pan was filled (11% and 2% in.); and oven tem- 
perature (325° and 400°F.). 

The end-point of cooking was determined by the 
heating curve. As coagulation proceeded, a leveling 
of the curve was noted. When the temperature began 
to rise following this leveling, the custard was re- 
moved from the oven. The conditions prolonging 
the total cooking time and the length of time during 
which the custards remained at temperatures above 
141°F. (61°C.) were: using the low-egg formula, 
baking the custards of the greater depth, and bak- 
ing the custards at the lower oven temperature. 

The highest final temperatures were achieved in 
the custards made with the low-egg formula, and 
at the shallow depth. Bread and rice puddings re- 
quired more heating than plain custards. 

Less liquid was drained from the custards made 
with the high-egg formula. 

Palatability scores were significantly higher for 
the custards made with the high-egg formula. 

All custards were heated above 181°F. for appre- 
ciable periods, and temperatures at doneness were 
close to 190°F. 
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Strategies of Leadership in Conducting Adult Educa- 
tion Programs. By A. A. Liveright. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1959. Cloth. Pp. 140. Price $3.50. 

Although this book is based on the experiences of the 
author in volunteer leadership of informal adult educa- 
tion for various types of organizations and groups, 
much in the contents will prove practical for anyone 
working with adults. The principles are adaptable to 
such situations as: conducting staff meetings; teaching 
personnel training classes; workshops; meetings; and 
discussion groups, as well as classroom teaching. 

In Part I, the author discusses methods for gaining 
a better understanding of the factors and forces in an 
adult education program which the leader needs. He 
must understand the program in which he is working, 
if he is to fit his leadership style to the requirement 
of that program. 

From this book, one learns to develop goals of adult 
education to suit a given situation and to adapt tech- 
niques to the circumstances at hand. The layman, for 
example, is more willing than most professional persons 
to refer to mass media and to use unconventional 
avenues to obtain information. Thus, volunteer leaders 
may find it advisable to draw on the experiences of the 
group members rather than to resort only to presenting 
material via the lecture method. 

One is reminded that the leader is responsible for 
determining whether the learning experience is effec- 
tive, educational, and satisfying. The leader’s skills and 
abilities will depend to some extent on how much the 
members of the group become involved, attend classes, 
and personally benefit from the meetings. 

The author describes three basic goals according to 
the type of program: the attitudinal type, which 
attempts to bring about basic changes in feelings and 
attitudes; the understanding type which aims at broad- 
ening understanding and general knowledge; and the 
skill type which teaches a specific skill or provides 
definite and predetermined facts and information. 

The characteristics of the participants in each of these 
groups are described, and a check sheet to identify the 
type of leadership most appropriate for a given type 
of program and group is also given. Questions are asked 
as to how the leader sees himself, his relations with 
group members, and his feelings about matters and 
methods that should be used. 

Examples of different types of groups are outlined. 
For example, a program designated as “attitudinal 
program—high group cohesion” with appropriate leader- 
ship style “highly group-oriented” might be the classifi- 
cation used for a staff meeting or a management work- 
shop. On the other hand, a “skill program—low group 
cohesion” with “highly content-oriented” leadership 
style might be characteristic of personnel training. 

Another chapter is devoted to the dynamics in the 
learning situation. Examples of different types of pro- 
grams and analyses are reviewed, as well as the 
suggested check sheet. 


Part II suggests specific methods whereby leadership 
styles can be developed in accordance with the needs 
and the demands of the particular program. Recruiting 
and selecting of qualified leaders are discussed. The 
actual training of leaders, including the conducting of a 
meeting as well as the selection and development of the 
right methods and material to be used in a given 
program, are reviewed in detail. The last chapter of 
the book is devoted to program evaluation with respect 
to purpose, type, and techniques. The author includes 
an evaluation sheet as well as an observation report. 


Nutritional Diagnosis. By Grace A. Goldsmith, M.D. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1959. Cloth. 
Pp. 164. Price $5.50. 

This monograph offers a vast amount of nutrition in- 
formation in a compact bundle. Although it is primarily 
concerned with methods of detection of nutritional dis- 
orders, it also includes some discussion of the physiclogic 
and biochemical functions of essential nutrients and 
recommendations for prevention and treatment of de- 
ficiencies. Recommended procedures for taking dietary 
and medical histories and for assessing physical mani- 
festations of nutritional disorders are given. There is a 
concise table of laboratory procedures useful in nutri- 
tional diagnosis which includes recommended laboratory 
tests, ranges of normal values for these tests, and levels 
suggestive of deficiencies or other abnormalities. Many 
researchers and clinicians will be glad to have these re- 
liable data compiled in a single source book. All of 
the information is well documented by some 160 
references. 

The author, Dr. Goldsmith, is well qualified to discuss 
nutritional diagnosis. She has been a teacher and an 
investigator in certain aspects of B-vitamin research 
as well as a nutritional consultant at Charity Hospital 
in New Orleans and is currently Professor of Medicine 
and Director of the Nutrition-Metabolism Unit at Tu- 
lane University School of Medicine. 

Nutritional Diagnosis should be useful to dietitians, 
clinicians, public health nurses, and all teachers or 
researchers in human nutrition. It could also serve as a 
good source for advanced nutrition students seeking 
references on some specific subject. The author not only 
reviews recent research but also evaluates findings. This 
critical approach is particularly commendable. Only a 
few typographical errors were found by this reviewer. 

Areas of nutritional knowledge where more research 
is needed are mentioned in the final chapter. The author 
states that her primary purpose in this monograph was 
to “stimulate an awareness of the potentialities of 
nutritional diagnosis and resultant therapeutic implica- 
tions . . .’—Dorothy R. Jutton, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor in Foods and Nutrition, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 

Cooking for the Freezer. By Myra Waldo. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 
Cloth. Pp. 236. Price $3.95. 

Quantity Recipes and Know-How. Chicago: National 
Association of Retail Grocers, 1960. Paper, spiral 
bound. Pp. 137. Price $3.50. 

100 to Dinner. By Elspeth Middleton, Muriel Ransom 
Carter, and Albert Vierin. Toronto, Canada: University 
of Toronto Press, 1960. Cloth. Pp. 381. Price $6.95. 

Food for America’s Future. Published for Ethyl 
Corporation by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1960. Cloth. Pp. 167. Price $3.95. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF DIGESTIVE DISEASES 


Vol. 5, November, 1960 

*Intestinal absorption of protein-bound vita- 
min Bi: in the malabsorption syndrome. 
P. G. Reizenstein.—p. 917. 


Vitamin B,. in the Malabsorption 
Syndrome. The absorption of free and 
bound B,z was studied in fourteen 
cases with intestinal malabsorption. 
Eight had a normal absorption of free 
B::, but absorption of intrinsic-factor- 
bound B., was subnormal. This finding 
may be diagnostically useful. The 
absorption of liver-bound vitamin B,, 
in patients with the malabsorption 
syndrome was also lower than that of 
free B.». This is contrary to earlier 
findings in controls and in patients 
with pernicious anemia. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 24, November, 1960 
*Treatment of peptic ulcer. Current concepts. 
J. B. Kirsner and W. L. Palmer—p. 793. 


Treatment of Peptic Ulcer. Effective 
therapy for peptic ulcer results in 
prompt relief of pain and complete 
healing. The long-term results are 
less encouraging. Recurrences are fre- 
quent with almost any type of ther- 
apy, medical or surgical, which does 
not abolish acid secretion perma- 
nently. The precipitating factors most 
often are physical fatigue, emotional 
stress, dietary indiscretions, including 
excessive alcohol and coffee, irritating 
drugs, and intercurrent illness. The 
tendency to ~ecurrences may be les- 
sened and their severity decreased by 
a comprehensive program that in- 
cludes thorough treatment of the in- 
Itial lesion and careful supervision of 
the patient subsequently; education of 
the patient; a practical but efficient 
program of acid control, including 
avoidance of alcohol, tobacco, and 
Irritating drugs and foods; sufficient 
rest and sleep; resolution of emotional 
problems; and proper care of respira- 
tory infections and other intercurrent 
illness. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF NURSING 


Vol. 60, November, 1960 
*A survey of food habits of pregnant women. 
H. Rust.—p. 1636. 


Food Habits of Pregnant Women. 
Anemia is common among the women 
who come to the clinics of the Tyler- 
Smith County Health Department in 
Texas. Hookworm (once common in 
the area) was ruled out as a cause. 
A study of food habits, as indicated 
by one-day food histories from one 
hundred patients, was more revealing. 
(The findings are summarized.) In 
improving diets, it was decided to 
emphasize the foods patients liked, 
particularly those in season and low in 
cost. When possible, diets were im- 
proved by adding more of the foods 
already selected. Flip charts, graphs, 
posters, and exhibits were used. The 
value of studying the food habits of 
the people served is stressed. 


ARCHIVES OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 77, November, 1960 

*A survey of three hundred obese girls. FE. T. 
Wilkes.—p. 441. 

*Alimentary salt poisoning. C. Hansted.—p. 
457. 


Obese Girls. Three hundred obese 
girls between ten and fourteen years 
of age, belonging to a “Chubby Club,” 
participated in a questionnaire survey. 
The average girl was 38% lb. above 
the average, and taller than average— 
the ten-to-eleven-year group by 4 in., 
and the older group by 1 in. Forty per 
cent of their mothers and 12 per cent 
of the fathers were obese. Inactivity 
and food habits played large roles in 
their obesity. These girls were mostly 
older or younger children of the fam- 
ily, not middle children. In general, 
they were greatly concerned about 
their weight and were not pleased that 
they were fat. Sixty per cent did not 
belong to any club or group in school 
or outside. Dieting, as practiced by 
243 of the girls, was unsuccessful in 
all but 16 per cent, and of this number, 
one-fourth regained their lost weight 
later. A new hope and approach to 
treating obesity is a summer camp for 
obese children only. 

Alimentary Salt Poisoning. Al- 
though errors in preparing infant 
food would appear to be a surprisingly 
infrequent cause of salt poisoning, the 
case of a three-month-old infant with 
acute alimentary poisoning following 
the ingestion of 4 to 6 gm. salt is re- 
ported. It was later found that the 
glass container used for sugar had 
instead been filled with salt, prior 
to preparing the infant’s formula. The 
patient developed pronounced hyper- 
tonic dehydration with severe acidosis. 
The picture was complicated by para- 
lytic ileus, anuria and_ respiratory 
paralysis, but the patient recovered 
after artificial ventilation for threé 
weeks. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


No. 5208, October 29, 1960 
*Studies with ™'I triolein in South African 
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Bantu and white subjects, and in patients 
with myocardial infarction. J. Metz, A. 
Antonis, I. Bersohn, and D. Hart.—p. 1270. 


Plasma Radioactivity and Heart 
Disease. Plasma radioactivity over a 
period of 36 hr. after the ingestion 
of labeled triolein was studied in older 
(forty to sixty years of age) Bantu 
and white subjects without evidence 
of ischemic heart disease, and in pa- 
tients suffering from myocardial in- 
farction. The Bantus, in whom the 
intake of animal fat and the incidence 
of myocardial infarction are both low, 
showed lower initial levels of plasma 
radioactivity than white subjects with 
and without ischemic heart disease, 
but higher levels at 36 hr. 


THE CANADIAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Vol. 83, November 5, 1960 
*Effects of acidified milk on intestinal patho- 
gens. A. LaRue.—p. 1002. 


Acidified Milk. Modification of the 
contents of the intestinal tract by 
varying the chemical components of 
milk, as well as by acidification or 
alkalization of the infant’s feeding, 
has long been recognized as an ac- 
ceptable pediatric procedure. Thirty- 
six infants were observed regularly 
for three months. Sixteen of the 
twenty-four fed pasteurized milk had 
stools characteristic of gastroenteritis 
as well as symptoms of infection, 
whereas the other twelve were asymp- 
tomatic. Two had mild pharyngitis. 
Acified milk demonstrated superiority 
over ordinary milks in preventing spe- 
cific enteritis. From the start, the 
newborn infants given an acidified 
milk formula showed greater resist- 
ance to intestinal and other infections 
than those fed ordinary milk and sub- 
sequently given acidified milk. 


DAIRY SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


Vol. 22, September, 1960 
*Dairy research in South Asia 1953-1959. C. 
P. Anantakrishnan and K. K. Iya.—p. 427. 


Asian Research. This is a review 
citing 406 references from scientific 
journals published in the Far East, on 
various aspects of the production and 
use of milk and milk products, in- 
cluding among other animal species 
that of the buffalo—an important 
source of milk for human consumption 
in that region. Analyses of the various 
milks are reported, as well as the 
effect of season, feed, stage of lacta- 
tion, and so on. A section on “Nutri- 
tive Value of Milk and Milk Products” 
covers work of a number of labora- 
tories. Ghee, a highly heated form of 
butter oil, when compared with vana- 
spati, a margarine-type product pre- 
pared by hydrogenating vegetable oils, 
was slightly superior when fed to rats 
and human subjects, though the di- 
gestibility coefficients are about the 
same. Ghee caused greater vitamin A 
storage in the liver and stimulated 
better growth and calcium and phos- 
phorus retention when fed with a 
“poor rice diet” and with other sub- 
optimal diets. Supplementation of 1 
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oz. nonfat dry milk to school children 
caused significantly greater gains in 
weight and lower incidence of nutri- 
tional defects than in the control 
group. In women of the “poor socio- 
economic group,” protein supplemen- 
tation significantly affected lactation, 
but galactogogues, such as_ garlic, 
cottonseed, tamarind, and laptadin, 
had no effect. When sulfaguanidine 
was administered to suppress coliform 
bacteria, the addition of “curds” ac- 
celerated intestinal thiamire synthesis. 


DIABETES 

Vol. 9, November-December, 1960 

*Studies glucose metabolism in 
pregnancy. G. W. Welsh, 3rd.—p. 466. 

*Blood lipid and protein levels in juvenile dia- 
betes mellitus. H. S. 
Newcomb, J. L. 
p. 481. 


of abnormal 


Traisman, A. L. 
Sever, and R. Hammes.— 


Abnormal Glucose Metabolism. in 
Pregnancy. Sixty-two of 128 pregnant 
women, considered potentially dia- 
betic, had impaired glucose tolerance. 
Overweight infants and fetal loss 
were more prevalent in women with 
abnormal oral and impaired intra- 
venous tolerance than those with nor- 
mal tolerance. Serum cholesterol was 
significantly higher in women with ab- 
normal tolerance. Serum _protein- 
bound iodine concentration was not 
significantly different in the two 
groups. Serum insulin-like activity 
was present, in both groups, equal to 
or greater than in non-pregnant con- 
trols, and increased after glucose 
stimulation, with no significant dif- 
ference between the normal and ab- 
normal groups. Twelve women with 
abnormal oral tolerance were treated 
with diet and three with abnormal oral 
and intravenous tolerance with diet 
and insulin. The outcome of pregnancy 
was favorable in all. 

Lipid and Protein Levels in Juve- 
nile Diabetes. There was no statistical 
difference in the blood lipids and pro- 
teins of children whose disease had 
been present less than five years and 
those who had diabetes longer. The 
only abnormal findings were an ele- 
vated blood glucose, elevated serum 
beta globulin fraction, and a decreased 
serum gamma globulin fraction. There 
was no correlation between glucose 
levels and cholesterol or beta lipo- 
protein levels. While the tendency of 
diabetic patients to develop premature 
arterial disease leading to occlusive 
coronary disease, retinopathy, and 
nephropathy is well known, this study 
fails to demonstrate any of the bio- 
chemical abnormalities suspected as 
pathogenetic factors in diabetic vas- 
cular disease. 


FEDERATION PROCEEDINGS 

Vol. 19, September, 1960 

*Food: additives and natural components. W. 
J. Darby.—p. 10. 


Additives and Natural Food Com- 
ponents. Many nutrients, known to 
cause illness when consumed in exces- 
sive quantities, have now been ac- 
cepted as beneficial in small amounts, 
but the use of these nutrients has been 
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impeded because they were once 
labeled undesirable. The author be- 
lieves that the nutritional toxicology 
of many long-used dietary constitu- 
ents, such as condiments, should be 
studied to aid in identifying optimal 
intakes. The ingestion of excessive 
quantities of food containing biologi- 
cally active compounds may produce 
undesirable effects, though emphasis 
on this type of toxicity is far less than 
on additives. The author feels that the 
safety or potential hazard of a sub- 
stance which may be or may become a 
food additive should be determined by 
scientific methods rather than by legal 
action or preconceived classification 
of compounds. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 

NOTES AND REVIEWS (Australia) 

Vol. 17, July-August, 1960 

*Processed foods from 
Kefford.—p. 51. 


citrus fruits. J. F. 


Processed Foods from Citrus Fruits. 
In the human diet, more citrus fruits 
are consumed than any other kind of 
fruit. Citrus fruits are highly ac- 
ceptable because of their attractive 
colors and distinctive flavors, and be- 
cause they are the richest common 
sources of ascorbic acid. The large 
consumption of fresh citrus fruits 
throughout the world is now actually 
exceeded by the quantities used for 
processed foods. The processed citrus 
foods consumed in Australia are dis- 
cussed, the major items being cordials 
and soft drinks. Little frozen juice 
concentrate or canned juice is pro- 
duced. Candied peel and marmalade 
ere popular “down under.” Excent 
for the juices and concentrates, the 
processed citrus foods do not retain 
the high antiscorbutic value of the 
fresh fruits. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Vol. 14, November, 1960 

*Curing of ham: A study of sodium chloride 
accumulation. II. Combined effects of time, 
solution concentration and solution volume. 
H. E. Wistreich, R. E. Morse, and L. J. 
Kenyon.—p. 549. 

*Low temperature handling of sterilized foods. 

A. L. 

Ball.—p. 


V. Biochemical changes in storage. 
3rody, K. Bedrosian, and C. O. 
552. 
*In vitro effects of chlortetracycline on bac- 
teria indigenous to Gulf shrimp and oys- 
ters. A. F. Novak, E. A. Fieger, and 
K. A. Stolzle.—p. 585. 
toasted coffee. Color measurement and classifi- 
cation. E. E. Lockhart.—p. 597. 
*Investigation of equivalent weights of de- 
hydrated vegetables in comparison to their 
fresh conventional counterparts. 1. De- 
hydrated onions. H. R. Ignall.— 
p. 601. 


Salt Accumulation During Ham 
Curing. The effects of time, solution 
volume, and concentration on sodium 
chloride diffusion into pork muscle 
during ham curing were studied. Ac- 
cumulation of sodium chloride varied 
linearly with solution concentration 
and volume. The accumulation value- 
time relationship was logarithmic. 

Low-Temperature Handling of Ster- 
ilized Foods. This study demonstrates 
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that high-temperature, short-time 
(HTST) processing methods can give 
a product equivalent to or superior to 
conventionally canned products and 
that products processed by either 
method are materially benefited by 
storage temperatures below 50°F, 
There was no evidence that HTST- 
processed products deteriorated faster 
than similar conventionally processed 
canned products. 

Bacterial Growth in  Antibiotic- 
Treated Shellfish. Washes and dips of 
5 to 20 p.p.m. chlortetracycline have 
been reported to extend the ice storage 
life of Gulf oysters and shrimp for 
three to five days. The results reported 
here show that these concentrations 
inhibit growth of most bacteria indig- 
enous to these shellfish for a similar 
period of time when tested in vitro. 

Equivalent Weight of Dehydrated 
Onions. The equivalent weight of a 
dehydrated vegetable compared to its 
fresh conventional counterpart must 
be known not only for cooking pur- 
poses but also as a basis for all logis- 
tical calculations. Where use of the 
vegetable is extensive as in large 
group-feeding programs, the accuracy 
of the ratio assumes vital importance. 
Such comparisons as_ space-savings, 
weight-savings, costs, and _ procure- 
ment requirements depend on this 
figure. For logistical purposes, an 
average equivalent weight ratio of 
1:5.38 for raw, peeled onions and 
1:5.98 for raw, unpeeled onions was 
determined. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 8, November-December, 1960 

*Excretion of Co-Ral in the milk of dairy cat- 
tle. R. D. Radeleff and H. V. Claborn.— 
p. 437. 

*Meat and milk residues from livestock sprays. 
H. V. Claborn, R. C. Bushland, H. D. 
Mann, M. C. ivey, and R. D. Radeleff.— 
p. 439. 

*Complete vs. total protein in the evaluation of 
diets. H. W. Howard, C. D. Bauer, and 
R. J. Block.—p. 486. 

*Nutritional evaluation of the replacement of 
the fat in whole cow’s milk by coconut 
oil. F. E. Rice.—p. 488. 

*Some volatile constituents of cooked beef. M. 
H. Yueh and F. M. Strong.—p. 491. 

Flavor studies on beef and pork. 
and P. F. Crowe.—p. 494. 

Precursors of beef flavor. O. F. Batzer, A. T. 
Santoro, M. C. Tan, W. A. Landman, and 
B. S. Schweigert.—p. 498. 


Co-Ral Residues in Milk. Co-Ral, 
also known as Bayer 21/199, is an 
effective systemic and contact insecti- 
cide for livestock use. To determine 
whether it would be excreted in milk, 
dairy cows were sprayed with 0.5 and 
0.75 per cent concentrations. Maxi- 
mum organo-soluble extractive (Co- 
Ral plus other organo-soluble com- 
pounds) was approximately 0.2 and 
0.25 p.p.m. for the two concentrations, 
respectively. This was reached 5 hr. 
after treatment. These levels declined 
gradually over seven days, being only 
a trace at ten days. 

Insecticide Residues in Meat and 
Milk. Before an insecticide can be 
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recommended for use on _ livestock, 
studies must be made to determine 
whether it will contaminate meat and 
dairy products. Studies have showed 
that all the chlorinated hydrocarbon 
insecticides, Co-Ral, and malathion 
were excreted in the milk after spray 
treatments. Other studies were made 
on DDT, TDE, methoxychlor, chlor- 
dan, gamma chlordan, heptachlor, diel- 
drin, lindane, strobane, toxaphene, 
malathion, and Co-Ral in the fat of 
beef cattle following single and multi- 
ple spray treatments. Results are 
tabulated, including dosage of the in- 
secticide, time interval, maximum 
residue in the fat, and duration of 
detectable residues. 


Complete and Total Protein Values. 
Determination of the total protein 
content of food is not an adequate 
index of its nutritive value. Experi- 
ments. were done with rats fed 
diets containing approximately equal 
amounts of total or crude protein but 
differing in content of several essen- 
tial amino acids and in content of 
complete protein. The nutritive value 
of a food as a source of protein was 
closely correlated with its content of 
complete protein. 


Replacement of Milk Fat by Coconut 
Oil. The fat of cow’s milk in the light 
of modern nutritional knowledge is 
significantly preferable to coconut oil. 
The latter is low in unsaturated fatty 
acids, including linoleic acid, high in 
saturated fatty acids, and especially 
high in laurie acid, compounds of 
which are toxic when fed under certain 
conditions. Milk fat carries with it im- 
portant milk nutrients not present in 
skim milk or coconut oil, and it more 
closely approaches human milk fat 
in composition. Feeding experiments 
with animals and man have demon- 
strated two conditions in which milk 
fat rates higher nutritionally than 
coconut oil—during the growth period 
and when the diet is otherwise mar- 
ginal. For consumption by the young 
in areas where dietaries are not all 
they should be, full-cream cow’s milk 
is significantly preferable to a sub- 
stitute containing coconut oil. 

Volatile Constituents of Cooked 
Beef. The volatile fraction from 
cooked lean beef was shown to contain 
hydrogen sulphide, ammonia, acetal- 
dehyde, acetone, and diacetyl. These 
appear to be some of the major com- 
ponents responsible for the charac- 
teristic aroma of cooked beef. In 
addition, the presence of formic, acetic, 
propionic, butyric, and _ isobutyric 
acids, and of dimethyl sulphide was 
tentatively established. Volatile alco- 
hols and esters were absent. Greatly 
Increased amounts of hydrogen sul- 
phide were evolved from the meat if 
the heating period were prolonged. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 1 


74, November 12, 1960 
+p 3 : : > 
Precipitating factors in peptic ulcer. For- 


eign Letters-Canada.—p. 1544. 


*Duodenal uleer. Foreign Letters—United 
Kingdom.—p. 1546. 

Vol. 174, November 19, 1960 

*Sea water. Questions and Answers.—p. 1659. 

Vol. 174, November 26, 1960 

*Carbohydrate metabolism and arteriosclerosis 
Foreign Letters—-Germany.—p. 1748. 

*Nutritional amblyopia. Foreign Letters— 
India.—1750. 

*Dietary fats and excretion of bile acids. 
Foreign Letters—India.—p. 1750. 

*Soy beans. Questions and Answers.—p. 1761 

Vol. 174, December 3, 1960 

*At erosclerosis and serum-cholesterol level. 
Foreign Letters—France.—p. 1877. 


Precipitating Factors in Peptic Ul- 
cer. Patients suffering from chronic 
alcoholism who ate the worst possible 
diets, who consumed large amounts of 
alcohol, coffee, and cigarettes, and 
who lived “irregular” lives had no 
more ulcers than did the general popu- 
lation (5.3 per cent of 430 alcoholic 
patients). Patients suffering from 
chronic alcoholism who also had peptic 
ulcer had no more severe or frequent 
attacks of ulcer than did non-alcoholic 
patients. Alcohol often relieved ulcer 
distress better than did antacids. Psy- 
chologic factors were related to the 
onset or recurrence of ulcer attacks 
in 77 of 100 ulcer patients (50 with 
and 50 without alcoholism), whereas 
alcoholic excess or dietary abuse and 
excessive coffee and cigarettes pre- 
cipitated ulcer attacks in less than 5 
per cent. The author concludes that 
better long-term results would be ob- 
tained in peptic ulcer if less attention 
were paid to diet, antacids, alcohol, 
and so on, and more attention paid to 
psychologic stress factors. 

Duodenal Ulcer. Eighty patients with 
chronic duodenal ulcers were treated 
with diethylstilbestrol, phenobarbital, 
and an “ulcer diet” for six months, and 
then kept under observation for an- 
other five years. Neither phenobarbital 
nor diet had any material influence on 
the short- or long-term course of the 
disease, but the hormone had a bene- 
ficial effect on both. The effect of 
diethylstilbestrol was chiefly evident 
in subjects who had had an ulcer for 
less than ten years. Its value as a 
practical form of therapy probably 
depends on whether equally good re- 
sults can be obtained with shorter 
treatment to minimize side-effects of 
therapy. 


Sea Water. Ingestion of sea water 
or sea-water concentrate as a source 
of minerals has been suggested, but 
there is no justification for using such 
products as dietary supplements. In 
fact, studies have shown that large 
amounts of sea water may cause toxic 
reactions. Sea water is much more 
concentrated than body fluids, having 
a sodium ionic concentration of 420 
mEq per liter and a chloride ionic 
concentration of 470 mEq per liter. 
Blood-plasma levels of the same ions 
are 142 and 104 mEq, respectively. 
Intake of small amounts of sea water 
may increase the body’s retention of 
water. In experimental studies on man 
it has been impossible to show either 
beneficial or marked adverse effect 
from drinking sea water up to 250 ml. 
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but reports on shipwrecked persons 
have indicated that the ingestion of 
larger amounts of sea water or con- 
tinued ingestion of small amounts has 
always been fatal. 

Carbohydrate Metabolism and Arte- 
riosclerosis. Double glucose-tolerance 
tests on 192 patients who had arte- 
riosclerosis but none of the clinical 
features of diabetes revealed that 56.3 
per cent had a_ pathologie blood- 
sugar curve corresponding to a latent 
disturbance of carbohydrate metabo- 
lism. This disturbance was most com- 
mon in the patients with coronary 
arteriosclerosis, i.e., following a myo- 
cardial infarct, and was present in 
73 per cent of such patients. Forty 
per cent of those with predominantly 
peripheral sclerosis and 39 per cent 
of those with cerebral arteriosclerosis 
showed diminished glucose tolerance. 
Disturbances of carbohydrate metabo- 
lism were particularly common in pa- 
tients of pyknic somato-type, in over- 
weight patients, and in patients with 
hyperlipemia. Age seemed to have 
little bearing on the incidence of the 
disturbed metabolism. Arteriosclerosis 
thus seemed to be associated not only 
with a disturbance of lipid metabolism 
but also, in many patients, with a 
more complex disturbance involving 
many aspects of metabolism. 

Nutritional Amblyopia. The usual 
deficiencies responsible for nutritional 
amblyopia are those of thiamine, ribo- 
flavin. and niacin. In addition, a vita- 
min B. deficiency may also produce 
such defects, especially with low pro- 
tein intake. The serum-vit?min B.: 
level in fourteen patients with tobacco 
amblyopia was. originally lower 
than in twelve controls. The com- 
monest cause of a low serum-B,, level 
was histamine-fast achlorhydria, pres- 
ent in over half of the patients with 
tobacco amblyopia, while two of the 
fourteen patients had pernicious ane- 
mia. A vitamin B,,. deficiency was also 
probably a factor in the optic neuritis 
of pernicious anemia and _ diabetic 
optic neuritis. The treatment recom- 
mended is 1000 meg. vitamin B. in- 
tramuscularly injected twice a week 
for two months and then weekly for 
six months. 

Dietary Fats and Excretion of Bile 
Acids. A rise in serum cholesterol oc- 
curred in three subjects on fats low 
in polyunsaturated fatty acids, and 
a slight fall on fats rich in these acids. 
The fourth subject had practically no 
change in his serum cholesterol level 
on either type of fat. All four showed 
a greater excretion of bile acids and 
total lipids in the feces with unsatu- 
rated as compared with saturated fat. 
No quantitative correlation could be 
seen between the change in fecal bile 
acids and serum cholesterol. The ex- 
cretion of ether-extractable fecal 
lipids was also higher with unsatu- 
rated than with saturated fat. These 
results support the possibility that 
increased excretion of cholesterol as 
bile-acid products could be one mech- 
anism leading to a fall in serum 
cholesterol with unsaturated fats. 
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Soybeans. Raw soybean products 
contain an antitrypsin factor which 
tends to exert a growth-depressing ef- 
fect on animals. This factor is de- 
stroyed by heat-processing in the pro- 
duction of soy flours. It is unlikely that 
any toxic or growth-depressing effects 
would be caused by commercial soy- 
bean flours now available, even when 
ingested in large amounts. The only 
possible danger would arise if raw 
soybean flour or flakes were used in 
food products. 


Atherosclerosis and Serum Choles- 
terol. In Morocco, 738 patients with 
cardiac diseases were studied. Of these, 
111 had atherosclerosis. The authors 
compare their statistics with those 
made at a cardiologic service in Paris 
and note that the cardiac diseases due 
to atherosclerosis were four times less 
frequent in Morocco. The cardiac dis- 
eases did not parallel serum choles- 
terol levels. The average serum 
cholesterol of Moroccan patients was 
168 mg. per 100 ml. in patients with 
coronary myosclerosis, 117 mg. per 
100 ml. in those with hypertensive 
cardiopathy, and 169 mg. per 100 ml. 
in those with myocardial infarction. 
These are normal levels. The authors 
believe that a protein deficiency plays 
a predominant part in cardiac diseases 
due to atherosclerosis. This deficiency, 
particularly in animal proteins, is 
prevalent in Morocco. They also sug- 
gest that the widespread glycoprotein 
imbalance might be a factor, and be- 
lieve that an excess of calories derived 
from refined sugar and white bread 
might have an atherogenic effect. 
Other possible factors include rickett- 
sial infections, intoxication due to 
Indian fiax, and emotional stress 
caused by the industrialization of 
Morocco. 


JOURNAL OF THE CANADIAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 22, November, 1960 

*Nutrition in pregnancy. J. F. Webb.—p. 209. 

*Gluten-free yeast bread. D. M. 
p.. 217. 


Pearson.— 


Nutrition in Pregnancy. This survey 
on the nutritional status of pregnant 
women in Canada shows the improve- 
ments that have been made over the 
years. Extensive study of the relation- 
ship of maternal nutrition to the out- 
come of pregnancy has not yet re- 
sulted in the definition of very precise 
relationships between the two; yet, 
the cumulative evidence of the pro- 
tective effect of good nutrition is sub- 
stantial. Nutrition education is essen- 
tial; responsibility for the job lies 
with a number of professional work- 
ers, including the dietitian and the 
physician. 

Gluten-Free Yeast Bread. Gluten- 
free products are useful with celiac 
patients, certain dysentery patients, 
and for some patients allergic to 
wheat. There seemed to be a need for 
a yeast product which would be ac- 
ceptable when bread could not be 
tolerated. The recipe and directions 
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for preparing an acceptable gluten- 
free yeast bread are given. 


THE JOURNAL OF 

CLINICAL INVESTIGATION 

Vol. 39, October, 1960 

The role of lactic acid in the reduced excre- 
tion of uric acid in toxemia of pregnancy. 
J. S. Handler.—p. 1526 

*Rates of I!-labeled thyroxine metabolism in 
euthyroid children. H. M. Haddad.—p. 
1590. 

Thyroxine Metabolism in Children. 
The metabolism of labeled thyroxine 
was studied in seventeen euthyroid 
children three to nine years old. Com- 
pared with adults a more rapid turn- 
over rate (13.9 per cent per day) was 
found. The amount of thyroxine de- 
graded per day in micrograms per 
square meter of body surface was 
similar for children and_ adults, 
although, per kilogram of body 
weight, children utilized more. 


JOURNAL OF DAIRY RESEARCH 

Vol. 27, February, 1960 

*A note on the availability of the calcium of 
milk submitted to ultra-high-temperature 
sterilization with or without subsequent 
in-bottle sterilization. K. M. Henry and 
J. Toothill—p. 77. 

Calcium in Highly Heated Milk. 
Male weanling rats were fed diets 
containing 0.11 per cent calcium, of 
which 90 per cent came from experi- 
mental milks. The diets contained 0.42 
per cent phosphorus from added diso- 
dium phosphate. Calcium retention 
was 98.4, 98.4, and 98.5 per cent re- 
spectively from diets containing (a) 
raw milk, (b) ultra-high-temperature 
(UHT)-treated milk, and (c) milk 
treated by UHT followed by in-bottle 
sterilization in steam at 110°C. for 30 
min. “It is clear that these processes 
did not affect the availability of milk 
calcium.” 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 52, November, 1960 

*A field theory of communication. B. Sondel. 
—p. 719. 

*Nutrition research in home economics. P. 
Swanson.—p. 737. 

*Food additives—a many-sided problem.—p. 
743. 

The food additives amendment. R. L. Horst. 

—p. 743. 


Explaining the food additive law to the home- 
maker. G. P. Larrick.—p. 744. 

The FDA and the consumer’s health and pock- 
etbook. W. F. Janssen.—p. 746. 

Food additives and labeling: the responsibil- 
ity of the consumer. F. Fenton.—p. 747. 

Theory of Communication. The tech- 
nical side of the theory of communica- 
tion is considered. Understanding of 
the theory involves understanding 
of the meaning of such words as se- 
mantics, communication, personality, 
verbal patterns, formators, feedfor- 
ward, and feedback. 

Nutrition Research. The history of 
the contribution of home economics 
research to the science of nutrition is 
unfolded. A large part of this research 
has been centered in the Department 
of Agriculture and in the various land- 
grant colleges and universities. Spe- 
cial contributions of home economists 
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to nutrition research are _ noted, 
ranging from the development of the 
biologic feeding experiment and vita- 
min studies in the early days, to pres- 
ent-day cooperative studies on food 
intakes, nutritional status of various 
age groups, and food utilization and 
requirement studies. The part played 
by the Institute of Home Economics— 
its nation-wide surveys, up-to-date 
compilations on food composition, and 
many other contributions—is also 
brought out. 


THE JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 57, November, 1960 

*Vitamin Biz deficiency associated with disease 
of the small intestine. P. R. Dallman and 
L. K. Diamond.—p. 689. 

*Tropical pediatrics. Indian childhood cirrho- 
sis. S. T. Achar, V. B. Raju, and S. 
Sriramachari.—p. 759. 


Vitamin B, Deficiency. Cases of 
megaloblastic anemia related to in- 
testinal disease are usually associated 
either with stasis of intestinal con- 
tents or with a defect in the absorptive 
function of the lower small intestine. 
The former group responds to therapy 
which relieves stasis or to broad 
spectrum antibiotic treatment. The 
latter group responds to medical 
therapy improving the absorptive 
function of the affected bowel. A case 
of megaloblastic anemia developed 
after a massive resection of small 
intestine in a newborn baby. Such a 
patient requires long-term intramus- 
cular therapy with vitamin Bw. 

Childhood Cirrhosis in India. Ob- 
servations are recorded from a clinical 
study with the aid of serial liver 
biopsies in many of 284 children with 
Indian childhood cirrhosis or persist- 
ent hepatitis and of 236 children with 
“acute” endemic hepatitis resembling 
viral hepatitis. There was a signifi- 
cantly high incidence of hepatic dis- 
orders in siblings of patients with 
endemic hepatitis and _ cirrhosis. 
Children who had recovered from 
kwashiorkor, hepatomegaly due _ to 
active congenital syphilis, and nutri- 
tional fibrosis were followed up to 
learn whether such conditions might 
participate in the pathogenesis of 
childhood cirrhosis. Clinical and histo- 
logic data indicate that childhood 
cirrhosis in India is a form of chronic 
hepatitis, allied to chronic progressive 
hepatitis following viral hepatitis, 
culminating in cirrhosis. 


THE LANCET 


No. 7157, October 29, 1960 

*The treatment of obesity by the “high-fat” 
diet. J. Yudkin and M. Carey.—p. 939 

*Absorption, excretion, and retention of stron- 
tium by breast-fed and bottle-fed babies. 
E. Widdowson, J. Slater, G. E. Harrison, 
and A. Sutton.—p. 941. 


Reducing with a High-Fat Diet. The 
intake of calories, protein, fat, and 
carbohydrate of six obese subjects 
before and during the consumption of 
a “high-fat” diet was studied. The sub- 
jects limited only carbohydrate and 
consumed as much fat and protein as 
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they wished. All subjects lost weight 
during the two weeks on the diet. 
Their daily caloric intake was from 
200 to 1900 lower, a reduction of be- 
tween 13 and 55 per cent. No subject 
consumed significantly more fat than 
before; three ate significantly less. 
Thus the term “high-fat” diet is incor- 
rect; it should be “low-carbohydrate.” 
The obese patient loses weight on this 
diet, not because of some peculiar 
metabolism of fat, but because of a 
reduction in calories. 


Strontium Absorption in Infants. 
Stable strontium, calcium, and phos- 
phorus in the food and excreta of nine 
breast-fed and nine bottle-fed babies 
were measured on the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth days of life. All the breast- 
fed babies excreted more strontium 
than they ingested. If the excretion 
had continued at the observed rate, in 
about three months they would have 
retained little strontium. All the bottle 
babies retained strontium, the amount 
depending on the amount in the milk. 
If the retention had continued at the 
observed rate those having commercial 
cow’s milk preparation would have 
doubled the amount of strontium in 
their bodies in about a month. The 
amount of phosphorus in the diet may 
determine whether strontium is elimi- 
nated or retained. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 263, November 10, 1960 
*Physical activity and human obesity. A.-M. 
Chirico and A. J. Stunkard.—p. 935. 


Obesity and Physical Activity. The 
physical activity of fifteen obese 
women and twenty-five obese men was 
measured and compared with the 
activity of matched nonobese subjects. 
The subjects’ attitudes toward physi- 
cal activity were determined by a 
questionnaire and a_ sentence-com- 
pletion test. The obese were far less 
active, especially the women. More 
obese than nonobese subjects pre- 
ferred sedentary activities. The obese 
women indicated a response toward 
boredom, depression, and social in- 
hibitions, whereas this had little effect 
on the nonobese women. These traits 
were less evident in the men. De- 
creased activity seems to play a part 
In the obesity of women but is 
not as important in obese men. 


NUTRITION ABSTRACTS 

AND REVIEWS 

Vol. 30, October, 1960. 

*Recent change in the height and weight of 


adolescents. J. Leitch and A. W. Boyne. 
-——p. 12TS. 


Change in Height and Weight of 
Adolescents. Two previous studies on 
the height and weight of British 
adults and children are reviewed. This 
Section of the survey deals with the 
height and weight of adolescents 
representing three social classes: the 
wealthy and professional, the middle 
class, and the working class. Numer- 
ous charts and tables bear out the 


fact that height and weight have in- 
creased in all social classes over the 
last thirty years. Eton adolescents 
alone of those studied show no change 
of mean height after a twenty-year 
interval, and they are, on the average, 
the tallest of all. In the industrial 
groups, the age at which the adoles- 
cent growth spurt occurs is earlier, 
or the acceleration is greater than in 
the past. When completed growth was 
noted for the professional group and 
compared with that of the industrial 
group, it was evident that the profes- 
sional group was, on the average, 2 
in. taller. Implications of the social 
class differences of height are men- 
tioned briefly. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 


Vol. 18, November, 1960 


*Status of surveys for radionuclides in foods. 
Cc. L. Comar.—p. 321. 
*Cardiac diseases in three racial groups in 


South Africa.—p. 331. 


Radionuclides in Foods. This article 
reports on the progress of programs 
now under way to monitor foods as 
well as to indicate possible future 
approaches. The main U.S. organiza- 
tions actively concerned with some 
aspect of radiocontamination of food 
are: Atomic Energy Commission, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department 
of Defense, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Food and Drug Administration, Public 
Health Service, and the U.S. Weather 
Bureau. Organization responsibilities 
are discussed, as well as the sources of 
information used. The development of 
sampling programs is briefly traced. 
Many of the important parameters 
that must be taken into account in the 
development of a survey are outlined. 

Cardiac Diseases in South African 
Racial Groups. In Capetown, three 
groups of different ethnic origin, 
social-economic status, and dietary 
customs live in close proximity. The 
Bantus are a tribe of middle African 
origin living in relative poverty and 
eating a diet containing a few animal 
fats and modest quantities of protein. 
The “Cape Coloreds” are a mixture of 
Asiatic, European, and African peo- 
ples who occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion in the social-economic structure 
and eat a diet containing more fats 
and proteins. The white population is 
of European origin; their diet contains 
much more of these expensive foods. 
The white people have a much higher 
incidence of coronary vascular disease 
(26 per cent) than the Cape Coloreds 
(13 per cent) or the Bantus (1 per 
cent). The incidence of hypertension 
is similar for all three groups (46, 51, 
and 35 per cent, respectively). How- 
ever, rheumatic heart disease occurred 
more commonly in the Cape Coloreds 
(25 per cent) and in the Bantus (20 
per cent) than in the whites (12 per 
cent). These findings would suggest 
that the white population has relative 
protection against rheumatic fever, 
nutritional heart disease, and peri- 
carditis, but increased susceptibility 
to coronary vascular disease. Con- 
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versely, the Bantus are more suscept- 
ible to rheumatic fever, pericarditis, 
and nutritional heart disease, but were 
relatively immune to atherosclerosis. 
The Cape Coloreds are in an inter- 
mediate position. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL REVIEWS 


Vol. 40, October, 1960 

*Nutrition-endocrine interrelationships in the 
control of fat transport in man. R. E. 
Olson and J. W. Vester.—p. 677. 

Intestinal absorption of sugars. R. K. Crane. 
—p. 789. 


Fat Transport in Man. Our current 
knowledge of fat transport’ in 
physiologic terms is summarized. The 
effects of changes in nutritional and 
endocrine status on fat transport and 
the steady-state concentration of the 
plasma alpha-lipoprotein, beta-lipo- 
protein, chylomicrons, nonessential 
fatty acids and albumin complexes are 
reviewed. Much further research is 
needed to clarify the action and inter- 
relationships of specific nutrients and 
specific hormones in the control of 
plasma, lipoprotein concentrations, and 
the turnover of their lipid and protein 
constituents. Beta-lipoproteins may 
be looked on as the agents of athero- 
sclerosis, recognizing that an agent is 
an essential but not necessarily suffi- 
cient cause for a disease. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 75, November, 1960 

Sereening for diabetes with the clinitron. 
H. Packer, R. F. Ackerman, and J. M. 
Hawkes.—p. 1020. 

*Identification of Staphylococcus aureus in a 
food poisoning incident. W. Prince and 
G. K. Crowell.—p. 1067. 

Participation in a longitudinal study of Negro 
infants and children. D. K. Ryan, C. P. 
Horton, and E. P. Crump.—p. 1085. 


Staphylococcus and Food Poisoning. 
Food poisoning outbreaks have been 
traced, not to the boils or other in- 
fected skin lesions of human carriers, 
but to pathogenic staphylococci shed 
from the noses, throats, and gastro- 
intestinal tracts of chronic carriers. 
In this case, roast beef appeared to be 
the contaminated food. Six of the 
seven kitchen employees had cultures 
positive for S. aureus from either or 
both throat and stool specimens. It is 
assumed that the extensive “seeding” 
of the kitchen environment with 
staphylococci by the “carrier” per- 
sonnel, coupled with unsatisfactory 
food handling, accounted for the re- 
peated episodes of food poisoning at 
this school. 


THE SANITARIAN 


Vol. 23, September-October, 1960 

*California approval program for utensil sani- 
tizing processes. A. E. Greenberg and R. 
L. Tarbett.—p. 99. 

*Field test procedure for cleanliness measure- 
ment of multiple use of eating utensils. 
E. H. Armbruster and G. M. Ridenour. 
—p. 103. 


Program for Utensil Sanitizing. The 
history of the California program for 
sanitization of eating and drinking 
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utensils developed over the _ past 
twelve years is recounted. Approved 
processes were rewritten in Septem- 
ber 1958. In addition to the use of 
hypochlorite-chlorine and water at 
180°F., six chemical methods of 
sanitizing utensils (using halogens, 
chlorine, and iodine) are approved. 
The use of chloramines is discouraged; 
quaternary ammonium compounds 
constitute the last choice of sanitizer, 
although in actual practice they are 
widely used. 

Field Test for Dishwashing Per- 
formance. There is no generally 
accepted field test for use in checking 
dishwashing performance for the pro- 
duction of a clean surface. Fats, 
greases, and oils constitute a class 
of the most-difficult-to-remove food 
soils, and their presence or absence 
is the best indicator of effective or 
ineffective cleaning procedure. A 
procedure is described in which com- 
mon tale and a water-soluble dye 
(Safranine-O) are used to give a 
visible measure of residual films of 
mutton tallow, beef tallow, bacon 
grease, butter, cooking oils, human 
greases, protein, and starch on eating 


utensil surfaces. The test is easily 
applied. 

SCIENCE 

Vol. 122, November 25, 1960 

Why are research grant applications disap- 


proved? E. M. Alien.—p. 1532. 

Vol. 132, December 2, 1960 

*Calorimetry group adopts revised resolution 
on data publication. J. P. McCullough, 
E. F. Westrum, Jr., and W. H. Evans. 
p. 1658. 


Publishing Papers on Calorimetry. 
In 1953, the eighth Calorimetry Con- 
ference outlined minimum publication 
standards for authors, editors, and 
referees of papers on calorimetry. A 
revised resolution on this subject, 
adopted by the fifteenth conference in 
1960, is presented. 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 53, November, 1960 


*Degenerative heart disease resembling beri- 
beri: autopsy findings in 12 cases from 
Florida. J. J. Robinson.—p. 1446. 


Beriberi Heart Disease. Beriberi 
heart disease was found in twelve of 
208 routine necropsy examinations in 
the VA Hospital at Lake City, Florida. 
It is often confused with and can be 
masked by arteriosclerotic heart 
disease. Diagnosis depends on data 
from the clinical history, physical ex- 
amination, therapeutic course, and the 
observation post-mortem of extensive 
hydropic degenerative changes’ in 
cardiac and skeletal muscles. Judicious 
use of vitamin therapy is to be con- 
sidered in managing protracted car- 
diac failure. 


WHO CHRONICLE 


Vol. 14, November, 1960 
*Origin of diarrheal infections.—p. 436 


Origin of Diarrheal Infections. The 
variety of sources of salmonella infec- 
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tion includes animals, both living and 
dead, meat and fish products, eggs, 
milk, animal foods, fertilizers, and 
others. The concept of a “vehicle of 
infection” has been greatly expanded 
to include not only organic products 
liable to infection, but the apparatus 
and machines through which they pass 
on their way to market, the air of the 
premises in which they are kept, and 
the people who handle them. The 
epidemiology of E. coli and shigella 
infections is very different from that 
of salmonella. Serotypes of EF. coli 
pathogenic to man are rarely found in 
animals, and vice versa. Infection is 
direct from child to child or through 
the environment. Shigella infections 
appear to be transmittted from one 
person to another and can survive 
for several days in contaminated 
premises. Also to be considered is host 
susceptibility. It is difficult to assess 
individual resistance, but age, preg- 
nancy, and debilitating conditions ap- 
pear to be important in the production 
of clinical disease due to enteropatho- 
genic organisms. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


Vol. 44, November 15, 1960 

*Kitchen 
p. 45. 

Vol. 44, December 1, 1960 

*Add glamour to your menu with curry.—p. 30. 


cleaning assignments. T. Greer.— 


Kitchen Cleaning Assignments. This 
is the third in a series on food pro- 
duction and deals with cleaning as- 
signments. Sample check sheets are 
included for cooks (four of them), 
dressings and dessert girl, two salad 
girls, grill cook, steam table employee, 
salad man, sandwich girl, fountain 
girl, pot washer, dish machine oper- 
ator, porter, and bakery porter. 

Curry. The East Indian favorite, 
curry, has gained considerable pop- 
ularity in the U.S. Distinctive cur- 
ries take the spicing a step or two 
beyond the basic blend. Consider the 
curry powder as a flavor base. A beef 
curry may need more emphasis on 
ginger, a lamb curry more bay leaf, 
a shrimp curry more thyme. Also, with 
curry, you are not seasoning (en- 
hancing a food’s flavor by use of 
spices), but flavoring (introducing a 
flavor to he apparent in the finished 
results). Recipes for both fifty por- 
tions and six test portions are given 
for veal curry Indienne, curry of tur- 
key with rice, and lamb breasts in 
curry sauce. 


DRIVE-IN MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 19, November, 1960 


*How to use dried onions.—p. 74. 


Using Dried Onions. Dried onions 
are among the labor-saving foods being 


used in fast-growing quantity by 
drive-ins. Their use is described for 
stews, soups, and gravies and for 


dishes using no liquid. With vinegar 
solutions, always soak the onions in 
water before using them. Charts show 
bulk and labor cost comparisons of 
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dried and raw onions, indicating the 
advantages of the dried form. 


FAST FOOD MAGAZINE 


Vol. 59, November, 1960 

*50 per cent savings with cook-in bags.—p. 30, 

*Burgers for smali fry.—p. 46. 

*Freeze-dehydrated foods may soon be available 
for your use.—p. 49. 


Savings with Cook-In Bags. Frozen 
peas provide a typical example of 
savings possible with boil-in-the-bag 
foods. Although the apparent cost of 
a portion of uncooked peas may be as 
little as 3 cents, a producer of the 
plastic bags reports that final cost 
may run as high as 10 cents, due to 
hidden labor, inaccuracy in portioning, 
and other preparation factors. On the 
other hand, a typical heat-in-the-bag 
portion of ready-cooked peas, costing 
6 cents, requires only heating. They 
are already seasoned, labor is min- 
imum, portioning is accurate. The use 
of 15 million institutional pouches is 
seen in 1960, compared with an esti- 
mated 6 million in 1959. By 1965, it 
is expected to reach 75 million. 

Burgers for Small Fry. Portioning 
hamburgers for children has “paid 
off” for one drive-in operator. A half- 
size meat patty is put in a half-size 
bun and sold as a junior-size burger. 
It is easier to handle and just the 
right amount for small children. Sale 
of full-size hamburgers has not been 
reduced. Junior-size malts and shakes 
have been added to the menu also. 

Freeze-Dehydration. Two products, 
shrimp and applesauce, are now being 
processed by the freeze-dry method 
and readied for consumer markets. 
In minutes after adding chilled water 
to these dried foods, they are re- 
constituted to yield products as perfect 
in flavor and texture as in fresh form. 
Other foods, such as chicken and 
steaks, are undergoing similar testing 
by the Armed Forces. 


FOOD ENGINEERING 
Vol. 32, November, 1960 


*Electronic dust control cuts sanitation costs. 
L. Trauberman.—p. 52. 


Electronic Dust Control. Control of 
dust and dirt electronically can sim- 
plify sanitation and cut the use of 
cleaning supplies. The technique sub- 
jects pre-filtered air to a high-voltage 
static field just before it enters the 
conditioning system. This action 
shatters the dust particles to a size 
below 0.1 micron and negatively ionizes 
the particles as well as surrounding 
air molecules, thus, dust particles are 
repelled from usual settling surfaces. 
The theory of the system is explained 
as is the physical set up. 


FOOD SERVICE MAGAZINE 

Vol. 22, November, 1960 

*How paper service can save you money. N. 
Greene.—p. 32. 

foods on dress 

Thomas.—p. 35. 


*Convenience parade. S. 


Paper Service. Paper products can 
effect savings in many ways ina food 
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service operation. For instance, take- 
out service can increase volume with- 
out increasing overhead and is suc- 
cessful with adequate and attractive 
paper containers, place mats, bags, 
plates, and so on. Storage of left- 
overs; preportioning of appetizers, 
salad dressings, jellies, cole slaw, 
fruits, gelatins, and the like; water 
service; use of paper doilies for des- 
serts (eye appeal); and reduced dish- 
washing are among the examples of 
uses and benefits of paper service. 

Convenience Foods. Convenience 
foods are not only labor savers, but, 
with imagination, can give menu 
variety and command higher prices. 
As much as 99 cents a gallon can be 
saved on ready-to-eat chilled citrus 
segments over buying and handling 
fresh fruit. Adding coconut results in 
“ambrosia” and upgrades the product 
and the price. Chilled crabmeat, sliced 
precooked ham, and canned potatoes 
are the basis for an elegant open- 
faced sandwich. Meat loaf baked in 
pastry takes on a special air. 


FROSTED FOOD FIELD 


Vol. 31, October, 1960 

*Volume feeder attitudes to frozen seafoods 
revealed in detail in 10-market FWS sur- 
vey.—p. 46 

*Profile of American “diner-out’’ traced in 
General Foods study.—p. 48. 

*Microbial standards.—p. 103. 


Frozen Seafoods. Institutions and 
public eating places in Omaha use 
more frozen processed seafoods than 
any of the other ten U.S. cities sur- 
veyed recently by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service’s Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. New York City used the 
least. Other interesting facts on the 
use of various types of fish and shell- 
fish, the popularity of uncooked por- 
tions, the availability of freezer space, 
and government inspection service are 
highlighted. Charts present details of 
the survey. 

Dining Out. A nation-wide survey 
on dining-out habits reveals that a 
number of lukewarm restaurant-goers 
feel a need for faster service and a 
wider selection of foods. There was 
also a demand for foreign dishes. 
Statistics are given on the number of 
meals eaten out each week by those 
in various income groups, for week- 
day or week-end meals, regional 
dining-out habits, and frequency of 
eating restaurant meals with friends. 

Microbiologic Standards for Food 
Products. The need for adequate and 
realistic microbiologic standards for 
food products was affirmed this sum- 
mer at a meeting of experts repre- 
senting research institutions, regula- 
tory agencies, and the food industries 
of North America and Europe. Stand- 
ards, such as maximum plate count, 
types of organisms that should be 
tested for, and allowable tolerances, 
need to be developed; however, more 
research is needed before norms can 
be established. Raw foods, either fresh 
or frozen, might well be subjected to 
microbiologic standards. 


HOSPITAL TOPICS 


Vol. 38, November, 1960 
*How to run a meeting. J. G. Steinle and I. 
Belknap.—p. 39. 


How to Run a Meeting. The value of 
a meeting can be increased by plan- 
ning and evaluation. An open meeting 
(open to anyone interested) should be 
concerned with the “what.” A closed 
meeting (for a specific group) should 
deal with the “how.” In preparing the 
agenda, the objectives should be deter- 
mined; these will affect the sequence 
of items. The important item or items 
should be placed in the middle of the 
agenda, after everyone is settled and 
before anyone gets restless. The role 
of the chairmen is outlined. Do’s and 
don’t’s for holding a meeting are 
summarized. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 34, November 1, 1960 

*Combining forees for good patient care. 
Sister M. Ferdinand, H. M. Douds, H. C. 
Conway, G. L. Stumpf, and M. A. Scia- 
labba.—p. 70. 

Vol. 34, November 16, 1960 

*Filmstrip dramatizes employee appeal pro- 
cedure. M. W. Zimmerman.—p. 45. 

6 themes and menus for holiday parties. L. 
Colwell.—p. 91. 

Snacks and beverages for holiday parties.—p. 
94, 


Patient Care. Dietitians play a vital 
role in assisting the sick, combining 
forces with members of the medical 
and nursing professions. The role of 
the physician in dietary management 
is discussed, with particular reference 
to management of cardiovascular dis- 
eases, gastrointestinal diseases, mal- 
nutrition, and _ psychiatric _ illness. 
Ways are noted in which the nursing 
staff can cooperate with the dietitian. 
The role of the administrative dietitian 
in influencing patient satisfaction is 
brought out (food preferences, food 
quality, sanitation, employee rela- 
tions). The therapeutic dietitian’s 
contribution to patient care involves 
pleasing the patient on a restricted 
diet and educating him to his needs; 
good communication with medical and 
nursing departments is important. 


Employee Relations. Stable em- 
ployee relations depend on a workable 
procedure by which employees can 
easily air their problems. At Louis A. 
Weiss Memorial Hospital, Chicago, a 
formal problem-saving procedure is 
based on “appeal” rather than “griev- 
ance.” The five-step plan is similar to 
that open to a citizen seeking justice 
through the U.S. court system. Em- 
ployees can appeal problems from the 
supervisor up to the executive director 
of the hospital. To communicate the 
appeal plan, a 12-min. filmstrip was 
developed. Its use is described. 


INPLANT FOOD MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 7, November, 1960 

*Modified lazy Susan becomes salad assembly 
table. P. C. Kannan.—p. 18. 

*At Mountainside Hospital it’s the extras that 
count. K. O’Donnell.—p. 26. 

*Cake cutting points to portions and profits. 
H. M. Hunt.—p. 32. 
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Salad Assembly Table. Salad as- 
sembly is one of the jobs most needing 
improvement in institutional kitchens. 
Agricultural Marketing Service re- 
searchers have designed a “lazy 
Susan,” equipped with a circular ice 
bed, on which salad ingredients are 
placed in bowls or pans. The bed is 
tilted toward the operator and placed 
at an ideal height. The top deck is 
free moving; the second and larger 
deck also is easily rotated. Advantages 
of this table are: increased produc- 
tivity, fresher salads (made closer to 
serving time), less operator fatigue, 
and more accessible ingredients. Dis- 
advantages are limited storage space 
for supplies and need for more floor 
space than for conventional tables. 
An “L-shaped” table for salad assem- 
bly is also in the process of construc- 
tion, to be tested soon. 

Extras in Hospital Food Service. 
Community and employee relations are 
at a high point at Mountainside Hos- 
pital, Montclair, New Jersey. Much 
of this is due to the “extras” provided 
by the dietary department. Meals for 
the six hundred employees are pro- 
vided free of charge, with as many 
helpings as they want; modified diets 
are available; and “eatin’ meetin’s” 
are popular. Community organizations, 
such as Kiwanis, Rotary, and minis- 
terial groups, also use the hospital 
for lunches, brunches, and_ snacks. 
Training programs for the eighty 
dietary employees are described, and 
physical features of the set up are 
given. For community social events, 
volunteer waitress service is provided 
by the woman’s auxiliary (last year 
over 67,000 hr. of volunteer service). 

Cake Cutting. Three pages of dia- 
grams illustrate how to cut cakes to 
best advantage. Included are layer, 
loaf, square, and sheet cakes. Batter- 
type cakes should be cut with a sharp, 
straight-edged, thin-bladed knife, 
dipped in warm water after each cut. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 47, December, 1960 

*Tips for volume on vended food. J. Wilkin- 
son.—p. 12. 

*What makes a cook professional? P. Fair- 
brook.—p. 14. 

*Dietitians given dual role. A. Hopper.—p. 37. 

*Computer pares paperwork. A. R. Outlaw. 
—p. 42. 

*Listening betters employee relations. W. A. 
Peterson.—p. 62 

*Pampering produce: a challenge in kitchen 
design. Part 2. Planning preparation areas. 
B. J. Freed.—p. 104. 

*Appetizers—current and choice. J. Wilkin- 
son.—p. 117. 


Vended Food. Projected here is the 
supermarket of the future, completely 
automated, even to the system of pay- 
ment and making change. An auto- 
mated food service operation is pic- 
tured, too. It is based on research 
done by a vending machine manu- 
facturer. Menu planning, food prep- 
aration and packaging, portion con- 
trol, and the use of garnishes which 
won’t wilt in heat are among the 
subjects explored. 
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The Professional Cook. In our coun- 
try, there are no set standards for 
the training of cooks; yet, there is a 
shortage of professional cooks. The 
author proposes that some kind of 
program be instituted. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce could sponsor an 
industry-wide project, or, state de- 
partments of vocational education 
could do this. Another method would 
be to have such a project undertaken 
by the various professional organiza- 
tions throughout the country. Their 
efforts would be coordinated at the 
national level through an industry 
committee. 

Dietitians’ Dual Role. Hospital 
patients today are concerned with 
cheerful, pleasant surroundings, per- 
sonalized service, and good _ food 
attractively served. At Mount Sinai 
Hospital in Chicago, this situation 
gives the dietitians a dual role—food 
expert and hostess. Patients are 
visited three times a day, following 
each meal, to create an atmosphere of 
helpfulness and friendliness. 

Streamlining with the Computer. A 
chain of thirty cafeterias, six res- 
taurants, sixty industrial and institu- 
tional feeding operations, and two 
warehouses, each functioning as a 
separate entity, is now using punch- 
card accounting. By inserting one 
punched card into the data processing 
system, a complete profit and loss 
statement for each operation can be 
produced, based on more than 20,000 
general ledger accounts. The com- 
puter processes the entire payroll for 
4500 employees in one day. Details of 
the system are given. 


Listening Improves Employee Rela- 
tions. Listening is one of the most 
abused of the communication skills. 
Dr. Ralph Nichols, Professor of 
Speech at the University of Minne- 
sota, has developed a scale on which 
executives can check their listening 
abilities or disabilities. Ten points 
are included. 


Pampering Produce. Part one of 
this series on produce, deals with good 
layouts for receiving and _ storage 
areas. In Part two, specifications are 
given for basic preparation areas 
(washing, peeling, and cutting). Fea- 
tures of sinks are brought out. Food 
waste disposers, potato peelers, and 
salad preparation equipment are also 
considered. 

Choice Appetizers. This eleven-page 
section introduces new and outstand- 
ing appetizers developed in the kitch- 
ens of the nation’s food companies. 
Dunks, dips, fish and meat balls, 
canape spreads, and stuffed mush- 
rooms are among the _ interesting 
recipes. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 95, November, 1960 

*Dispensing machines are becoming indispen- 
sable. J. Barton.—p. 87. 

*Flow charts led to efficient operation. J. 
Hartman.—p. 124. 

*The time to prevent breakdowns is before 

they start to happen. E. Danie's.—p. 126. 





Cranberries take many shapes to form basis 
for unusual menus.—p. 130. 

Vol. 95, December, 1960 

*How to plan progressive patient food service. 
A. C. Donovan and B. Meyer.—p. 116. 

*Patients help themselves to right foods. J. 
Hartman.—p. 122. 


Dispensing Machines. A question- 
naire survey on the use of vending 
machines brought replies from 679 
hospitals. The machine most likely to 
be sought by staff and visitors is the 
soft drink dispenser, with cigarets 
and candy next in order of popularity. 
The advantages and disadvantages of 
such dispensers are reviewed, as well 
as problems of maintenance and profit. 

Food Operation Charted. The expe- 
rience of Sinai Hospital, Baltimore, 
in successfully operating its food 
service in a new set-up is reported. 
Centralized food service was chosen. 
Every phase of the food operation 
was charted by the architects. After 
six months of operation, the hospital 
is ready for such innovations as group 
feeding and patient dining areas. 

Preventive Maintenance. A refrig- 
erator with temperature problems, a 
mixer with an oil leak, an improperly 
adjusted steam booster on a dish- 
washer—these are examples of break- 
downs which could have been avoided 
by the right kind of preventive mainte- 
nance. Seven steps are listed which 
will help insure satisfactory operation 
of equipment. 

Progressive Patient Food Service. 
Studies conducted under the sponsor- 
ship of the U. S. Public Health Service 
were made to determine methods for 
Progressive Patient Care, and how 
hospitals adopting these methods pre- 
pared for the change. Critically and 
seriously ill patients are concentrated 
in the intensive-care unit. Most of 
these patients are served modified 
diets and require tray service. All 
types of diets can be expected on the 
intermediate-care unit, and tray serv- 
ice is required here, also. The self- 
care unit involves reasonably self- 
sufficient patients for whom cafeteria 
service may be provided. Problems and 
requirements of each of these types 
of service are related. 

Patient Education. Progressive 
Patient Care concepts allow for new 
methods of patient education in the 
self-care situation. At Manchester 
(Conn.) Memorial Hospital, a novel 
visual aid has been developed for 
teaching cafeteria patients; it is a 
large coded wheel, labeled “Dial Your 
Diet.” The patient turns the dial to 
his particular diet to check the 
amounts of food in each group and the 
varieties of vegetables permitted. The 
procedure is outlined and the advan- 
tages of group therapy in teaching 
dietary restrictions are emphasized. 


NRA NEWS 


Vol. 3, November, 1960 

*The (type) face of your menu. A. G. Sea- 
berg.—p. 7. 

*Basic principles of food preparation. Part IV. 

Vegetable preparation and cookery. J. A. 

Cline.—p. 19. 
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Type Setting for Menus. The termi- 
nology of type setting, styles and 
sizes of type, readability of various 
sizes, the character of the type (in 
relation to character of restaurant), 
and eight type-setting rules are pre- 
sented. The article is intended to help 
the restaurateur to be aware of the 
type and printing problems in menu 
design. 

Vegetable Preparation. Flavor, 
texture, color, and nutrient retention 
must be considered in vegetable prepa- 
ration. Baking, steaming, boiling, and 
panning are the cooking methods de- 
scribed. Seasoning and serving hints 
are included. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 39, November, 1960 

*Mechanics of conducting a merit review pro- 
gram. P. M. Oliver.—p. 221. 

*Give up the coffee break ?—p. 243. 


Merit Review Program. Many 
organizations face the problem of re- 
viewing their salaried payroll to iden- 
tify employees whose past perform- 
ance justifies a salary increase, after 
which the amount of increase must be 
determined. An annual review pro- 
gram, based on meritorious perform- 
ance, that has been used successfully 
in an aircraft company is described. 
Such a program may be used where 
appropriate tabulating equipment is 
available. Savings in time and accu- 
racy are sizable. Details of the review 
are included in the article. 

The Coffee Break. The difficulties 
created by the coffee break and the ex- 
pense involved far outweigh the bene- 
fits derived. This is the conclusion of 
a survey in which over 5000 personnel 
directors participated. Questions of 
free coffee vs. catering service, and 
leaving the building, were included. 
About 30 per cent of all companies 
allow 10-min. morning and afternoon 
breaks; 40 per cent, 15 min. Most 
comments concerned the difficulty of 
enforcing the time limit. Nevertheless, 
everyone granted that the practice is 
spreading and here to stay. 


PROFESSIONAL NURSING HOME 


Vol. 2, November, 1960 
*Morsels about meat. N. D. Robertson.—p. 
10. 


Meat Facts. Basic information about 
meat is given, including facts on food 
value, tenderness of various cuts, in- 
spection stamps, storage, and number 
of servings per pound (affected by re- 
lation of bone and gristle to meat). 
One page is devoted to cooking instruc- 
tions for tender and for less tender 
cuts. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 87, October, 1960. 

*The magic touch for glamorous main dishes. 
A. Easton.—p. 52. 

*Beef is not all steak. T. R. Bradley.—p. 54. 

*Turkey with no bones about it. T. R. Brad- 
ley.—p. 60. 

*Don’t be short-changed. J. Kitzmiller.—p. 79. 
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You can make news 


with fancy-fried shrimp 


So easy with prepared, 
frozen shrimp ... so delicious 
deep-fried in Keap 






ms, 
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For the new, frozen, peeled and de- 


veined shrimp, add an exciting taste of $ 
the Bahamas with ? 
NASSAU SHRIMP BATTER : 
INGREDIENTS AMOUNT : 
Eggs 4 ° 
Milk 1 pint : 
Prepared mustard 1 tablespoon @ 
Worcestershire sauce 3 tablespoons 2 
Molasses Ye cup ; 
Garlic, minced 4 cloves a 
Flour 3 cups z 
Baking powder 1 tablespoon a 
Celery salt 2 tablespoons ; 
Paprika 1 tablespoon > 

° 
METHOD: : 
1. Combine ingredients. Mix until smooth. : 


Ouik-lje from Wesson for Extra Profits 


2. Flour the cleaned raw shrimp lightly 
before dipping in batter. 


3. Deep fry in Keap heated to 375°. e With preparation time for deep-fried 


shrimp at a minimum, you can profit from 
serving America’s favorite seafood every 
day. It’s easy to add sparkling variety 
with different sauces, sprinkles, garnishes. 

e Continuous volume frying is quick, prof- 
itable. Choose Keap, the “for frying only” 
shortening for high stability. Developed 
for potato chippers, Keap seldom if ever 
has to be changed if you filter frequently 
and replace about 20% daily. 

e There’s never a worry about flavor-transfex 
with all-vegetable, perfectly bland Keap. 


The Wesson 


New Orleans, La. 
Makers of Heavy-Duty MFB... Keap... Quik-Blend .. .Meedo... Quiko... Task 


For the new, frozen, breaded shrimp, 
add your own special distinctiveness with 


SERVING TIPS 
Sprinkle with onion or garlic powder. Serve 
with barbecue sauce. 
Sprinkle with curry powder, garnish with 
chutney. 


Sprinkle with chili powder, serve with tartar 
sauce. 


Serve with sauce of chopped fresh herbs 
such as parsley or dill, cooked in Kneedit 


Margorine. Or serve with lemon-garlic 
butter. 





Sprinkle with Parmesan cheese, serve with 
cocktail sauce. 
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New low prices trom 
Frick 


These Frick models are the units you voted most likely to succeed 
.. and they did. We have sold an exceptionally large. number of 

.. @nough so that parts can be purchased in greater 

quantities. Now we are passing this saving along to you. 


GS 20 MOD.1 
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For a limited time only, these most popular models will sell at 
worthwhile savings. ORDER NOW! 


GS 14 M-3 


For additiona/ information write 


7 ki ap SA 


704 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 








G2M OPEN 


Association 
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*Care and maintenance of stainless steel. Part 
Ill. Refrigerators. R. E. Paret.—p. 86, 

Vol. 87, November, 1960 

*Portion control and profits. A. Sanders.—p, 
65. 

*Chain with a triple link. P. C. O'Neill. 


67. 


Pp. 


*Care and maintenance of stainless steel: gas 
and electric cooking appliances.—R. Ef, 
Paret.—p. 76. 


Glamorous Main Dishes. Individual 
touches take many main dishes out of 
the ordinary class and involve little 
extra cost or preparation time. For in- 


stance, ground beef need not be limited 


to meat loaf and hamburgers. Beef 
turnovers with barbecue sauce, 
browned hamburger with sour cream 
on noodles, beef balls and rice baked in 
consommé are but a few suggestions. 
Variations for ham, lamb, pork chops, 
and turkey are worth considering. 
Beef—More than Steak. The sharp 
demand for beef loins and ribs and the 
dull market for other cuts of beef have 
resulted in an unbalanced price struc- 
ture. Chucks and rounds go begging, 
but therein lies the profit for many a 
food service operator. Methods of ten- 


| derizing are explained; tips are given 


on buying hamburger; pre-fabricated 


and portion-ready cuts are discussed; 


and aging is described. Forty meat 
dishes, using the less expensive fore- 
quarter cuts, are listed. 

Turkey. Turkey consumption now 


| exceeds that of lamb (6 lb. per capita 
| for turkey, 4.5 lb. for lamb). It is 


available in new and delicious forms. 


| A thoroughly cooked frozen turkey 


roll has recently been made available. 
Then there is oven-roasted boneless 
breast of turkey, hickory-smoked bone- 
less breasts, oven-roasted boneless tur- 
key roll, and canned boneless turkey. 
These products are described. 

Money Errors. Five procedures are 
discussed which will help prevent mis- 
takes in handling change. Using the 
cash register correctly and establish- 
ing a routine in handling money for 


| the cash register are involved. 


Care of Stainless Steel Refrigera- 
tors. Light but frequent cleaning is 
the secret of adequate stainless steel 
refrigerator care. The outside calls 
for soap or detergent and water, ap- 
plied with a sponge, fiber brush, or 
cloth. Interiors need weekly cleaning 
with baking soda solution. Offensive 
odors can be removed by preceding the 
baking soda wash with vinegar and 
water. Systematic inspection is a must. 

Portion Control. Weight and portion 
control are synonymous with better 
business practices in today’s restau- 
rants. This control is achieved through 
simple procedures, such as teaching 
kitchen employees to read and use 
a scale efficiently and correctly (on 
an item such as meat worth $1.15 
per pound, the yearly loss on 200 serv- 
ings a day that are a % oz. too 
“heavy” would be $1076.). A regular 
procedure of check-weighing on your 
receiving scales is vital, as is care of 
the scale to keep it accurate. Stand- 
ardized recipes are important, too. 
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J Via 


to men of 
“SCIENCE 
“MEDICINE 
eINDUSTRY 


Some miracles have a way of biding their time— 
until the theoretical becomes possible, until the po- 
tential becomes practical. 

So it was 20 years ago with the first enrichment of 
white bread, flour and other products of wheat. 1941 
was the year. Science, medicine and industry com- 
bined—to achieve a dietetic miracle that touches 
everyone in America. 

Here’s the sequence: During the 1930’s, scientific 
and industrial research discovered and made pos- 
sible the synthetic, commercial production of certain 
vitamins and minerals. By 1939, the American Med- 


ENRICHED... 


and whole wheat flour 
foods are listed among 
the ‘‘Essential Four’’ food 





groups set up by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture's insti- 
tute of Home Economics. 
Diet selected from these 
foods provides ample pro- 
tein, vitamins and minerals. 





WuEaT FLourR INSTITUTE 


Working for a healthier America through nutrition 


ge ane Sere Se pe ee ee ee ’ 


FREE - USE COUPON OR SEND R, BLANK 


To: Wheat Flour Institute 

309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Please send me for professional review ‘Cereal Enrichment in Perspec- 
prepared by the Committee on Cereals, the Food and Nutrition 
Board, National Research Council, and a sample leaflet, “‘The Two 
Minute Story of The Quiet Miracle,"’ for possible lay distribution. 
(Please print) 


tive,” 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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ical Association suggested adding synthetic nutrients 
to general purpose foods to make up for deficiencies 
in popular diet. Millers and bakers were ready. 
Spurred by wartime need, the first standards for en- 
richment were issued in 1941. 

In these 20 years, what has happened? With- 
in 10 years—clinical beriberi, pellagra and aribo- 
flavinosis practically disappeared in the U. S. After 
20 years, we now have two generations of younger 
Americans whose diet includes generous supplies of 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron—largely pro- 
vided through the enrichment of breads, flour and 
macaroni foods. 

This is the quiet miracle . . . better health for all— 
through better nutrition for all. 





Dept. ADCA-2 





___.ZONE STATE___ mii 
(Offer limited to United States and Possessions) 








ee 
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Give Him a LIFT on 
the Road to Recovery 


— 


nutritive measure 
mealtime pleasure. 


His diet is high 
Though often | 


But food takes on new, 
When: beautiful china 


nviting appeal 
frames’ the meal 


To give him a ‘lift 
Serve on this china 


a good appetite 
in every way right 


oT ey 


High in therapeutic and utility value, Syra 
cuse is every-way, right with beautiful patterns 
and shapes to enhance the appeal of the 
blandest fare and speed patient recovery by 
providing a mealtime lift. And Syracuse's 
protective glaze assures sanitary china, re 
sistant to chipping tching or absorption 

Sanitary, salutary and strong, Syracuse will 
serve you and your 

ically 


patients efficiently and 
For full details, see your Syra- 
a dealer and the famous “Hospitality 
of open-stock patterns, including the 
spacesaving Trend shape for tray service. 


SYRACUSE CHINA core. 


SYRACUSE 4, N.Y 
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Blind Persons as Cafeteria Man- 
agers. The catering division of The 
Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind provides food service for the 
personnel of large manufacturers, 
small businesses, office buildings, and 
government departments across Can- 
ada. It employs over 2000 people and 
operates some 425 cafeterias and can- 
teens. This chain has been in business 
over thirty years and demonstrates 
that blind persons with a sighted staff 
can manage an industrial cafeteria. 
Training takes from six weeks to six 
months or longer, depending on apti- 
tude. Blind operators do not handle 
food, but learn every phase of canteen 


| or cafeteria operation. 


Care and Maintenance of Stainless 
The advantages of stainless 
steel are pointed out, and directions 
are given for cleaning major appli- 
ances: deep-fat fryers, gas and elec- 
tric ranges, ovens, toasters, and waffle 
irons. Special cleaning problems, such 
as heat tinting and “baked” splatters, 


| are considered. The importance of fre- 


quent, simple cleaning procedures is 
stressed. 


SCHOOL LUNCH JOURNAL 


Vol. 14, November, 1960 

*The lunchroom and developmental tasks. E. 
Gordon.—p. 18. 

*Quantity turkey preparation. 

*Cleanability of equipment 
Hartley.—p. 31. 

*Work injuries in school lunchrooms. G. R. 
McCormack.—p. 41. 

*Detergent requirements of various food soils. 
J. G. Rupple.—p. 50. 


-p. 22. 


surfaces. D. E. 


Sducation in the Lunchroom. Anec- 
dotes are used to illustrate how educa- 
tional experiences in the school lunch- 
room can provide a direct and tangible 
way of affecting the lives of children 
at different developmental levels. The 
learning experience for kindergarten 


| children involves visits to the school 


kitchen, making friends with the 
cooks, and investigating institution- 
size pieces of equipment. Second and 
third graders read the menus at lunch 
and are served by eighth graders; 
fourth graders have the experience of 
coming to the serving counter and 
practicing a certain amount of selec- 
tivity. 

Quantity Turkey. Boned turkey rolls 
are used with significant saving in 
money, time, and space in Utah’s 
Granite School District. Most of the 
dark and white meat is stuffed into 
the roll. The legs are cooked as fric- 
assee or in turkey sauce, or fried and 


| served in the high schools. The car- 


cass, bones, and wings are boiled and 
used for soups. Necks and fat are used 
for gravy. The procedure for making 
the turkey rolls is described and illus- 
trated. 

Cleanability of Surfaces. Clean- 
ability is described as the degree of 
soil and bacteria removal displayed 
by a given surface when subjected to 
conditions of cleaning which approx- 
imate those prescribed. Summarized 
here are conclusions on the relative 
cleanability of surfaces. In selecting 
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or approving materials for relative 
cleanability, one should be guided by 
such factors as hardness, the capacity 
of the material to be molded, heat 
resistance, impact strength, relative 
absorbency , chemical stability and 
toxicity, and resistance to corrosion. 

Work Injuries in Lunchrooms. Here 
is a condensation of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Report No. 159. The survey 
was undertaken in 1959 to study in- 
jury rates and types and causes of 
accidents. Usable reports were received 
from 3,221 urban school systems, 
covering nearly 21,000 school lunch- 
rooms and 98,000 lunchroom workers. 
School lunchroom workers experienced 
18.0 disabling injuries per million 
hours worked during 1958. There were 
more strains and sprains than any 
other kind of injury. 

Removing Food Soils. A_ practical 
method of classification of soils is by 
food constituents: fats, proteins, 
carbohydrates, and mineral salts. The 
available water supply, the quantity 
of soil to be removed, and the severity 
of the deposit also influence the selec- 
tion of the detergent. 


VOLUME FEEDING 
MANANGEMENT 


Vol. 15, November, 1960 

*Success begins with your menu. J. W. Con- 
ner.—p. 20. 

*Using equipment to full capacity keeps costs 

T. J. Farley.—p. 63. 

*Checking written “‘specs.’’"—p. 64. 


down. 


*Trade shows: source of ideas. R. W. Brown. 
—p. 66. 
*Turkey: all-year, all-menu favorite. FE. Blair. 


—p. 151. 
Soup tea sandwiches 
elegance.—p. 157. 
*Hot peaches: winter-whipping appeal be- 
neath the glamor. I. L. Dolan.—p. 160. 
Vol. 15, December, 1960 
*Steamed puddings . . 


an easy kind of 


. regal appearing and 
easy to make.—p. 13. 

*Relishes . . . hospitality in many forms. E. 
Blair.—p. 16. 

Ripe olives . . . big glamor in a small pack- 


age.—p. 20. 
*3100 customers ... three times a day.—p. 25. 
*Cleanability metals, plastics, china. 


D. E. Hartley.—p. 31. 
*Ventilators and filters: Product evaluation re- 
port.—p. 53. 


Success with Menus. Menus, like 
advertising or displays, are selling de- 
vices and provide the only opportunity, 
in most cases, for the guest to meet 
the management. Thought-provoking 
suggestions are given which relate to 
menu phraseology, format, introduc- 
tion of new dishes and new combina- 
tions, the limited menu, and face- 
saving items (emphasis on the item 
and not on the price). 

The Right Equipment. Milwaukee 
Public Schools provide “Type A” 
lunches for 25 and 30 cents a meal— 
a lower meal price than that found in 
any other city of its size in the coun- 
try. Success can be attributed in 
part to the selection of the right 
equipment and its proper use. This 
involves 20- and 60-qt. mixers for use 
in preparing breads and desserts and 
in mixing meat loaf, hamburgers, and 
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you never outgrow your need for cereal and milk 


excellent nutritional supplementation... 
cereal and milk 





key to chart: 


CEREAL 


SUGAR 


MILK 


OO 
























































In the chart, 100 per cent equals the total amount of 
the nutrients common to both and calories supplied 
by the cereal serving. The black and white bars rep- 
resent the percentage contribution of nutrients and of 
calories made individually by the cereal and by the 
milk of the cereal serving. This shows that in five 


0 


of the nine nutrients, as well as in calories, the break- 
fast cereal alone provides more than 50 per cent of 
the total amounts contributed by both cereal and milk, 
and almost 50 per cent of the protein. These figures 
demonstrate the excellent manner in which cereal and 
milk supplement each other. 


0 th annual cereal and milk spring festival april 1-30 / cereal institute and american dairy association— sponsors 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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clinical 
studies 

in 
nutrition 


By ELEANORA SENSE, B.S., M.S., Ed.D. 


Executive Dietitian, Director of 
Nutrition and Dietetics, Chicago 
Wesley Memorial Hospital; Associ- 
ate in Nursing Education, North- 
western University Medical School. 


This new book is devoted specifically to the 
application of nutrition in clinical situations. 
It was written especially for use as a supple- 
mentary textbook by nursing students and will 
be of interest to nurse educators and teaching 
dietitians. It may be readily adapted to any 
standard nutrition text. 


Designed to meet new patterns in the teaching 
of nutrition and diet therapy, CLINICAL 
STUDIES IN NUTRITION provides much valu- 
able material for nutrition ward classes and 
conferences, ward walks, understanding “feed- 
ing problems,” and in teaching and rehabili- 
tating patients. 


It provides stimulation for developing a worth- 
while program of nutrition practice in clinical 
areas that should meet the educational needs 
of the nursing student. The variety of patient 
studies in each disease group should be of 
special benefit to 
clinical experience. 


students in potentiating 


In summation, CLINICAL STUDIES IN NUTRI- 
TION provides a framework upon which the 
student can develop, enrich and apply her 
knowledge of nutrition in a comprehensive 
nursing-care program, appreciate her role on 


the therapeutic team, and respond to the 
educational values of meaningful clinical 
experiences. 


249 Pages Paperbound NEW, 1960 $4.00 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
In x 4865 Western Avenue, Montreal 6, 


Please enter my order and send me: 


(J CLINICAL STUDIES IN NUTRITION... $4.00 


NAME 

ADDRESS.......... 

ciTY.. SORE... - GTATE 
(1) Charge (0 Payment Enclosed 
JADA-2-61 
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casseroles. Deck ovens mean that hot 
food can be cooked, transported, and 


served in the same standard pans. 
The steam cooker is just right for 
cooking vegetables, steaming rice, 


thawing frozen meat, preparing pud- 
dings, and the like. Another useful 
piece of equipment is a steam kettle 
for soups and stews. 

Equipment Specifications. The rudi- 
ments of writing equipment specifica- 
tions are outlined. Twenty-four points 
cover such items as language, metal 
thickness gauges, uniformity of con- 
struction details, and many other 
technicalities of equipment construc- 
tion. 

Ideas from Trade Shows. Illustrated 
here is the use one company makes 
of trade shows in improving its food 
service. All management and super- 
visory personnel of the food service 
department are required to spend at 
least one full day at the National 
Hotel Exposition. Within a week or 
two after the show, a department 
meeting is held at which ideas and 
products are discussed. In working out 
plans for a new cafeteria, many of the 
proposals on food, equipment, and fur- 
nishings checked out, and in a number 
of instances, new ideas or even better 
adaptations were discovered. A menu 
bulletin board, a roll counter (with 
strip warmers), and an improved 
design in “sneeze guard” glass walls 
for steam tables are illustrated. 

Turkey—Menu Favorite. Turkeys 
now come in many forms and are 
popular and available the year-round. 
Grading and quality information is 
given and defrosting techniques are 
suggested, as well as detailed instruc- 
tions for preparing turkeys for cut-up 
cookery. A variety of cooking methods 
are presented: steaming, broiling, 
frying, braising (interesting varia- 
tions include substituting milk, sour 
cream, fruit or vegetable juices, or 
wine for the water), simmering, and 
poaching. Recipes for twelve turkey 
dishes are included. 

Hot Peaches. Canned cling peaches 
lend themselves to tasty hot desserts. 
Peaches heated in their own sirup are 
easy and delicious. Wine, spices, 
grated orange or lemon peel, ginger— 
any of these gives delightful variation. 
Baked peaches offer other possibilities. 

Steamed Puddings. 
structions for preparing steamed 
puddings, with emphasis on fancy 
molds, different methods of steaming, 
cutting the puddings, and using inter- 
esting sauces. : 

Relishes. Relishes add interest to a 
meal and should be planned to provide 
a variety of shapes as well as con- 
trasts in flavor, color, and texture. 
Ready-to-serve relishes are suggested 
from the following categories: pickles 
and relishes, olives, fruit relishes and 
sauces, jellies and preserves, cottage 
cheese and nuts, and raw vegetables. 

3100 Customers. Organization, 
equipment, pre-planning, and sched- 
uling are factors in the successful 
feeding operation at Brody Hall, 
Michigan State University. Census of 


Here are in- 
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the group is 3100. The facility operates 
with slightly more than 100 employees 
and about 250 part-time student 
helpers. The floor plan of the opera- 
tion is included, as are photographs 
of helpful items of equipment. The 
dispatching system, which provides 
continuous communication between the 
six separate serving lines and the 
kitchen production and holding areas 
is described. It requires only one extra 
employee and was fabricated by the 
maintenance department from stand- 
ard components. 

Cleanability of Food Equipment, 
Reported here is information on the 
“cleanability” of various food equip- 
ment materials and surface finishes, 
including vitrified china and melamine 
dinnerware, glass, 18-8 stainless steel, 
and aluminum. To insure high sani- 
tation standards, buy equipment that 
has been fabricated by experts in 
the food service field; use specified 
cleaning compounds; be careful about 
spatter or drops when cleaning adja- 
cent to overhead surfaces. Chipped or 
damaged dishware should be thrown 
away. 

Ventilators and Filters. Basic types 
of ventilation equipment are described. 
The overhead canopy, the undershelf 
ventilator, blowers, and filters are 
compared. 


WHAT’S NEW IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Vol. 24, December, 1960 

*The decorating of cakes, cookies and breads. 
—p. 18. 

*Poultry pointers on use.—p. 20. 

*Poultry pointers on nutritive value.—p. 21. 


Decorating Baked Goods. Applying 
the principles of design and good taste 
to decoration of cakes, cookies, and 
breads is basic to an attractive prod- 
uct. Examples of successful combina- 
tions are given with the reminder that 
(except for the rich brown of choc- 
olate) most appealing colors for frost- 
ings are the pale tones—lemon yellow, 
pale orange, light green. Decorating 
tools are suggested, including spatula, 
pastry tube, tweezers, wooden pick, 
and artist’s paint brushes. Candies, 
nuts, and fruits are among the sug- 
gested decorations for baked products. 

Use of Poultry. Newer develop- 
ments in poultry products make for 
good eating. The broiler-fryer is a 
new all-purpose form of chicken 
averaging 2 to 2% lb. Broiling, fric- 
asseeing, and roasting are acceptable 
cooking methods. Instructions for 
roasting turkeys are included, as are 
suggestions for duckling, goose, and 
Rock Cornish game hen. 

Nutritive Value of Poultry. The 
nutritive value of chickens, turkeys, 
and ducks is reviewed. In general, 
poultry meat is exceedingly high in 
its content of high quality protein, 
relatively low in fat, but with fat 
significantly high in essential fatty 
acids. It also makes contributions to 
the niacin and riboflavin content of 
the diet. There is no information, as 
yet, on the nutritive value of the 
edible portion of goose. 
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KEEP FAITH WITH NATURE— GUARD HER GOODNESS 


"NATURE’S YELLOW’ 


the 
Versatile 


Color 


RECOGNIZED 
SAFE AS A NUTRIENT— SAFE AS A COLOR 


ACTIVITY Beta CAROTENE is the Color that Nourishes. Its vitamin A 

activity is 1,666,666 U.S.P. units per gram. 

+ AVAILABILITY Six practical, convenient forms for every food use. 

+ MISCIBILITY In either water-base or oil-base foods. 

+ POTENCY Greater color values that count, from a small amount. 

+ PURITY Virtually 100% pure. Free from useless extractives or residues. 

+ QUALITY Achieved by meeting the most exacting specifications. 

+ SAFETY Recognized safe as a nutrient. Accepted in U.S.A. and many 
other countries. 

+ UNIFORMITY Standardized, unchanging, true color, lot after lot. No tinge of 
green or red. 

+ UTILITY Recommended for foods and beverages requiring yellow to 


orange color. 


Wy: 
Add up to YOFSQY. Ti for Beta CAROTENE 


the Color that Nourishes 


USE IT FOR Margarine « Shortening Fruit Drinks, Fruit Juices 
Salad and Cooking Oil & Concentrates 
— re erege: . Puddings & Egg Yolk Products 
Mellorine & Ice Cream Products Gelatine Desserts *¢ Confections 
Pie Crust & Cake Mixes Dessert Toppings ¢ Popcorn 
Baked Goods ¢ Frozen Foods Cheese ¢ Soups ¢ Creamed Foods 





Send for samples and technical literature. 


© 1960 Hur Nc. 


Vitamins come RIGHT from Roche® 





FINE cHemicats o1vision HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 
Nutley 10, New Jersey: NOrth 7-5000 « New York City: OXford 5-1400 



























LETTERS 
“4 To THE EDITOR 


Our Error, Sorry 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Unfortunately, the date of the Cal- 
ifornia Dietetic Association’s forth- 
coming workshop—‘The Dietitian— 
Her Orbit of Influence’”—was incor- 
rect in the announcement in the Jan- 
uary 1961 issue of the JOURNAL. The 
workshop will be held March 15 to 17, 
not May 15 to 17, as originally pub- 
lished.— Marjorie E. Newton, Chair- 
man, Education Section, California 
Dietetic Association, San Francisco. 





Magazines to Go Abroad 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Thank you very much for giving 
Magazines for Friendship that fine 
notice in your JOURNAL. We have re- 
ceived a number of inquiries in re- 
sponse thereto. I do hope your JouR- 
NAL will soon be reaching thousands of 
new libraries, medical schools, nursing 
schools, and individuals in other 
countries. Few people in this country 
seem to realize the immense good they 
can do with their professional jour- 
nals and better magazines. We hope 
you will always help us spread the 
idea. It works!—Albert Croissant, 
President, Magazines for Friendship, 
Inc., Occidental College, Los Angeles. 


Dr. William’s Paper 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Our Association was pleased to see 
the Mary Swartz Rose Memorial 
Lecture for 1959 by Dr. Robert R. 
Williams, published in the JOURNAL. 
In a note to Dr. Williams, we ex- 
pressed our appreciation for his pre- 
paring the manuscript and for the 
privilege of sharing this material with 
the entire national Association.— 
Helen T. Corzine, President, The 
Greater New York Dietetic Associa- 
tion, Inc., New York, New York. 


What Is Feed-Back ? 


TO THE EDITOR: 

In the article, “Telling Is Not Teach- 
ing” by Eva Schindler-Rainman in 
the August issue of the JOURNAL, the 
author used the term “feed-back” to 
mean the evaluation which may be 
obtained from students in written or 


verbal summaries or questionnaires. 
In The Humanity of Words, Bess 
Sondel explains (page 207), that 


“feed-back” is the use that is made 
of such evaluation or of any response 


to or consequence of the original 
verbal pattern. It is a “corrective cir- 
cular operation.”—M.-Bertha Brandt, 
Research Assistant, The Chicago Ly- 
ing-In Hospital and Dispensary. 





The Journal Promotes a 


“Best Seller” 


TO THE EDITOR: 

We have a best-seller on our hands! 
And, the announcements of our book- 
let, “Controlled Fat Menu Plan” in 
the JOURNAL have given it a nation- 
wide reputation. Between May, when 
it was first mentioned, and August, 
we received some 170 requests from 
dietitians in hospitals, health depart- 
ments, and voluntary health and 
nursing agencies throughout’ the 
country—this, in addition to a number 
of quantity requests from physicians. 
We have even received a request for 
twenty-five copies from the Arabian- 


American Oil Company in Saudi 
Arabia. The medical director there 
had read about the booklet in the 


JOURNAL. Our thanks to you for bring- 
ing this booklet to the attention of 
dietitians. — Dorothy Belcher, Staff, 
Nutrition Committee, California Heart 
Association, Inc., San Francisco. 


The Journal “Pulls” 


TO THE EDITOR: 


You may be interested to know that 
I have received inquiries regarding 
the establishment of a_ telephone- 
information service in other commu- 
nities as a result of the article, “‘Dial- 
a-Dietitian,” which appeared in the 








September issue of the JOURNAL. 
Muriel G. Wagner, The Merrill- 
Palmer Institute, Detroit. 
Teaching Articles 
Are Helpful 
To THE EDITOR: 

Congratulations on the _ excellent 


articles on teaching in the July issue 
of the JOURNAL. The “Bookshelf Re- 
view” by Jessie McGrath Greene is a 
wonderful guide for underlying con- 
cepts and principles. I have heard 
Ann Molleson’s (“Community Nutri- 
tion Experience for Nursing Stu- 
dents”) senior students report on 
their community nutrition project. 
Those girls really knew what good 
nutrition is about! 

Also, have I ever told you how 
tremendously helpful the abstracts 
from the Current Literature Section 
of the JOURNAL are?—Henderika J. 
Rynbergen, Professor of Science, 
Cornell University—New York Hos- 
nital School of Nursing, New York, 
New York. 


Nurses Have Same 
Problems 
TO THE EDITOR: 


I have read the December 1959 issue 
of the JOURNAL and the editorial by 
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Cora E. Kusner, “New Dimensions,” 
which struck me as a fine and thought- 
ful piece of writing. Much of what 
she says can be applied to profes- 
sional nurses, also. Thank you for this 
fine editorial and the provocative 
material in it—M. Olga Weiss, R.N., 
Associate Editor, Nursing Outlook, 
New York, New York. 


The Journal Is Helpful 


in Australia 


TO THE EDITOR: 

In the past year, our hospital has 
been increasing (due to the building 
of new wards and increasing of the 
staff) from 350 beds to 550. On the 
catering side, this has required the 
use of ward food supervisors and 
dietary aides. Hence, the practical 
catering knowledge and notes on per- 
sonnel management so well sum- 
marized in the JOURNAL are put to 
worthwhile use. 


As you may know, in our Melbourne 
hospitals, we depend largely on Euro- 
pean migrants for our domestic work, 
due to our post-war migration policy. 
Thus, today as always—only even 
more so—staff management looms 
large on the daily horizon. In the 
education of our nurses in patient 
care, I assure you that your JOURNAL 
is read from cover to cover by many 
of the staff. 

We also like the warmth of the 
color used in the JOURNAL’s 1960-61 
“face.’—Agnes T. Lewis, Melbourne, 
Australia. 


Let’s Have More Shared 
Dietitians! 
To THE EDITOR: 


The survey team of the Minnesota 
Department of Health should be com- 
mended for the splendid work which 
they did on their survey of dietary 
departments in small hospitals, as 
reported in the article, “The Dietary 
Department in a Small Hospital” in 
the July 1960 issue of the JOURNAL. 
They have provided the type of infor- 
mation so valuable in analyzing the 
problems of our present dietary pro- 
grams. Information such as this should 
be brought to the attention of dietetic 
interns as well as qualified dietitians. 
We must become more conscious of the 
need to utilize our training to the 
fullest extent possible and at the level 
for which we have been educated. In 
this way, we could greatly relieve the 
shortage of dietitians. 

If more dietitians would attempt 
to cover small hospitals on a shared 
basis, working only at the administra- 
tive and therapeutic level, the profes- 
sional help needed by these hospitals 
would be met at a cost which they 
could afford. I hope to see in the next 
few years an increase in the number 
of shared and consultant dietitians. 
—Clarice V. Forbes, Dietitian (part- 
time), Visalia (Calif.) Municipal 
Hospital. 
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More than 30 years ago, Libbey perfected a unique 
fire process for safeguarding the rims of its fine 
glassware. 


hich 
tary To prove that this now-famous “Safedge” was 
, as G U ara alt= rte ! as good as claimed, Libbey backed it with the 
tary most dramatic guarantee in glass history: 
” Pe. “If any Safedge® glassware becomes chipped on 
aa the rim from any cause whatsoever, it will be 

the replaced free of cost.” 

pro- This offer, of course, still stands! 
~— Durability is but one of the many reasons why 
inde Libbey Safedge glassware continues to be the 
¢ the choice of institutions across the country. The wide 

the selection of patterns, full range of sizes, colorful 
level cresting, immediate availability from one reliable 
1. In source —all add up to why Libbey is your best buy. 
> the For full information on how this durable and 

t attractive glassware can serve your needs, see your 

om j Libbey Supply Dealer, or write Libbey Glass, 
yore Division of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
‘ofes- 
yitals 
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: Owens-I 
mber LIBBEY SAFEDGE GLASSWARE WENS-iLLINOIS 
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part. AN (a) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Nutrition Courses by Mail 

Have you investigated correspondence courses in nutrition? They may prove 
valuable for dietary aides, lay persons who want to know more about nutrition, 
and to dietitians themselves who wish to work toward advanced degrees. 

Recently the supervisor of education of a state penitentiary asked me about 
such courses, for one of his inmates was interested. In collecting this information 
to pass on to the supervisor, I found that a number of college courses are offered 
by accredited university or college correspondence schools. The names of the 
courses and the schools are listed below. A catalogue or similar material describ- 
ing the course, entrance requirements, costs, and so on, is available from each 


school listed. 


For lists of courses jn related and non-related fields, a Guide to Correspondence 
Study is available for 5 cents from the National University Extension Association, 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 


Family Health 

Nutrition and Health 
Extension Division 
Correspondence Study Department 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 

Introduction to Nutrition 
Correspondence Instruction 
University Extension Division 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 


Nutrition and Health 


Correspondence Study Department 
Division of General Extension 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Elements of Nutrition 


Correspondence Study 

General Extension Division of Florida 
University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 


Nutrition 


Home Study Section 

The Georgia Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation 

University of Georgia 

Athens, Georgia 


Elementary Nutrition 


Bureau of Correspondence Study 
University Extension 

University of Kansas 

Lawrence, Kansas 


Nutrition and Dietetics 

Advanced Dietetics 
Correspondence Study Department 
General Extension Division 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 

Foods and Nutrition 
Correspondence Study Department 
Division of University Extension 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
200 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


lad 





Nutrition and Health 
Department of Correspondence Study 
University Extension 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 


Elementary Nutrition 

Institution Buying 
Home Study and Adult Education 
Public Service Division 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 


Elementary Nutrition and Health 
Correspondence Study Department 
Statewide Development Program 
University of Nevada 
Reno, Nevada 


Foods 
Division of Supervised Study 
State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Elementary Nutrition 
Correspondence Study Department 
Extension Division 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Nutrition 


Office of Correspondence Study 
General Extension Division 
University of Oregon 

Eugene, Oregon 


Nutrition 
Correspondence Division 
Extension Division 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Introductory Food and Nutrition 
Essentials of Nutrition 
Meal Management 
Home Study Department 
Adult Education and Extension Services 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


Contributed by Emma Seifrit, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
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how can I be 
sure theyre 
getting 


ENOUGH 
CALCIUM e« 


You can be sure children are getting enough calcium 
by making sure they drink enough milk . . . for milk and 
other dairy foods provide %4 of the calcium in the 
national food supply. 


In spite of the liberal amounts of milk products available, 
surveys reveal that average calcium intakes of children 

and adolescents are below recommended allowances. 

Studies on large numbers of children up to 12 years 

of age have shown that a satisfactory retention of calcium 
requires the consumption of three glasses of milk 

daily, along with adequate vitamin D. Four glasses enabled 
children to store additional calcium for 

future requirements. 


Recommended daily intakes of calcium increase from 1.0 
gram in early childhood to 1.3 grams for teen-age 

girls and 1.4 grams for adolescent boys. In the absence 

of milk and milk products, it is difficult... even with 
careful selection .. . to obtain from other foods 

more than one-third of these daily allowances. When 
consumed in suggested amounts . . . the equivalent of three 
or four glasses daily for children and four for 

teen-agers ... milk and other dairy foods contribute 





two-thirds of the calcium allowance, plus one-fourth of the 
protein and nearly half of the riboflavin. 


Although the body has an ability to adapt to low calcium 
intakes by improved absorption and utilization of the 
dietary supply, adaptation is often accompanied 

by reduced bone mineralization and growth rate... as 
demonstrated by the prompt growth response of 
children in low-calcium areas following addition of 
calcium lactate to the diet. For full development of the 
skeleton ... development of sound teeth... and 
attainment of maximum height and body vigor... 
compliance with dietary standards for calcium is an 
important consideration in planning meals for the young. 


Milk and other dairy foods stand alone in their ability 

to provide calcium needed by children and adolescents in a 
form that is highly palatable, easily digested, and 

readily absorbed .. . and they also provide other nutrients 
that contribute to a balanced dietary and buoyant health. 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement have been 
reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association and found consistent with current authorita- 
tive medical opinion. 





AVAILABLE ON REQUEST: 
Reprints of this series of messages on Calcium 
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NEW CALORIE-RESTRICTED DIET SHEETS 














Since 1915 promoting better 
health through nutrition 
research and education 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











Dr. Hoobler Receives Appointment. 
Icie Macy Hoobler, D.Sc., formerly 
Director, Research Laboratory, Chil- 
dren’s Fund of Michigan and cur- 
rently Consultant, Merrill-Palmer In- 
stitute, Detroit, has been named to a 
nine-member Board of Control of the 
new state-supported four-year Grant 
Valley College serving western Mich- 
igan. The appointment was made by 
former Governor G. Mennen Williams. 





The following foods comprise the 
list of foods the USDA expects to be 
in plentiful supply during February: 

Cabbage 
Cranberry products 
Onions 
Olives, canned ripe 
Pea beans 
Peanuts and peanut products 
Rice 


Frozen Foods for February. Febru- 
ary has a split-personality—with it 
comes not only party time to celebrate 
Valentine’s Day and the birthdays of 
two former presidents, but also the 
beginning of Lent. The National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers makes 
the following recommendations, which 
can take care of all contingencies: 


Frozen Fruits 

CHERRIES—Feature in pies and pud- 
dings, and a hot cherry sundae can 
supersede the hot fudge idea this 
month. Heat the juice from drained 
defrosted cherries and_ thicken 
slightly with cornstarch. Add cher- 
ries, plus rum or almond flavoring 
if desired, and serve in a paper 
sauce-cup beside the dish of ice 
cream. 

RED RASPBERRIES—Can also provide 
bright red color and summertime 
flavor for end-of-winter menus. 
Serve with cereal and for dinner 
dessert. 

STRAWBERRIES—Another red (thus 
seasonal) fruit. Strawberries—in 
gelatin desserts are a good party 
choice—or the old favorite, straw- 
berries and ice cream. 





Frozen Vegetables 

BROCCOLI—This green stalk vegetable 
is a plate-flatterer, and frozen 
chopped broccoli is delicious and 
attractive in cheese soufflé. It can 
be used to make a loaf similar to 
spinach loaf, too. 

GREEN BEANS—Combine cut beans 
with golden frozen cut corn or serve 
French-cut beans with almonds 
sautéd in butter. 


LIMA BEANS — This succulent vege- 
table can give variety to beef stews. 
When serving as a vegetable, top 
each serving with a few dots of red 
pimiento for accent. 


SPINACH—Use to dramatize inexpen- 
sive main dishes featuring eggs. 


Symposia. The National Vitamin 
Foundation has scheduled two sym- 
posia during March and April. 

On March 7, the program will deal 
with “Mechanisms of Gastrointestinal 
Absorption,” and will be given at the 
Hotel Sheraton-East, New York City. 
Co-sponsor of the meeting will be The 
Johns Hopkins University School of 
Hygiene and Public Health. 

The April 5 meeting, to be held at 
the University of Missouri School of 
Medicine, Columbia, will be devoted to 
the nutritional requirements of the 
individual as he develops through life. 

Registration for both meetings will 
be free, although advanced registra- 
tion is requested. Correspondence 
should be addressed to The National 
Vitamin Foundation, 149 East 78th 
Street, New York 21. 


Summer Course for Supervisors. In 
St. Louis, from May 29 to June 16, 
the Catholic Hospital Association and 
Fontbonne College will again offer an 
Institute for Food Service Super- 
visors. The program will include: or- 
ganization and management, equip- 
ment and layouts, recipe development 
and standardization, and communica- 
tions. The course is conducted for 
three weeks for three consecutive sum- 
mers, providing a total of 270 hr. of 
classroom work. Arrangements are 
being made for the group to spend a 
fourth summer session in a hospital 
under the supervision of a dietitian 
to gain practical experience. Further 
details will be supplied on request by 
Sister Rose Genevieve, Fontbonne 
College, St. Louis. 


Food Service Consultants Meet. 
Cornell University was the scene of 
the fall meeting and seminar of the 
International Society of Food Service 
Consultants, November 10 to 12. Sam 
Arnoff of Franklyn Products, Inc., 
Chicago, urged designers of food serv- 
ice facilities to avoid overequipping 
kitchens and to insure that the opera- 
tor actually uses his facilities. Pro- 
fessor Ernest Banks of Cornell also 
recommended that the uses of facili- 
ties be predicted and balanced with 
the menus and probable ‘foods to be 
used, so that a facility will do the job, 
yet not be overequipped. 

Professor Matthew Bernatsky point- 
ed out that much of the cooking equip- 
ment now available is under-powered 
and has poor temperature distribu- 
tion. He recommended the use of 
rotating ovens to achieve even heat 
and constant working height. He also 
feels that each kitchen should have 
at least one shallow, rapid-heating, 
steam-jacketed kettle for jobs that 
require even, quick heating. 
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Arthur Avery, U.S. Naval Supply 
Research and Development Facility, 
Bayonne, New Jersey, showed how the 
scientific approach to kitchen design 
can cut distances for food movement 
over 50 per cent in some feeding facili- 
ties. Human engineering, in his opin- 
ion, should be given full consideration 
in designing equipment and, in design- 
ing and laying out kitchen spaces, 
industrial engineering techniques °r- 
advisable. 

Edward Jahn of the American Gas 
Association, New York City, recom- 
mended all cooking appliances be 
placed under exhaust hoods, to reduce 
the cooling load of air-conditioning 
equipment. The exhaust load, he 
pointed out, is comparable whether 
the appliances are gas or electrically 
heated. 


According to Paul Broten of Cor- 
nell, the items most often overlooked 
in designing food facilities include: 
lack of electrical outlets for small 
portable electrical equipment, insuffi- 
cient exhaust hoods, lack of electrical 
outlets for signs, inattention to local 
building codes, non-consideration of 
local union requirements, lack of 
steam outlets for bake ovens and gar- 
bage rooms, and lack of sufficient 
equipment storage space at points of 
first use. 

Ernest Lockhart of the Coffee 
Brewing Institute, New York City, 
described the essentials in making and 
serving coffee, while Charles Farish 
of the National Sanitation Founda- 
tion reported on a new field test for 
measuring cleanliness of eating uten- 
sils—Contributed by Arthur Avery, 
US. Naval Supply Research and De- 
velopment Facility, Bayonne, New 
Jersey. 


Interns’ Graduation. Four adminis- 
trative dietetic interns at Ohio State 
University in December received their 
master’s degrees. After completing 
their internship program in August, 
they continued in the fall quarter with 
their major in institution manage- 
ment to finish the requirements for 
their degrees. The graduates are: 
Charlotte Flack, Pennsylvania State 
University; Beverly Godshalk , Wit- 
tenburg College; Jane Anderson, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and Francine J. 
Robin, University of Montreal. 


New Government Publicatioas. 
Energy Expenditures of Women Per- 
forming Selected Activities (Home 
Economics Research Report No. 11) 
reports a study by Martha Richard- 
son and Earl C. McCracken of the 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice. The data can serve as a basis 
for designing efficient work areas in 
the home and for developing erergy- 
saving work methods. The designs and 
methods outlined can make it possibile 
for homemakers with certain physi- 
cal limitations to care for their homes 
and for normal homemakers to work 
more efficiently. Data are provided on 
energy expenditures lying, sitting, 
and standing; walking at different 
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A PREPARED 
FORMULA THAT 
ASSURES 
NUTRITIONAL 
UNIFORMITY 


NEW MODILAC 








No chance of error. Modilac — the new for- 
mula with true milk flavor and color — 
overcomes the possibility of inaccurate 
home measuring. Nothing to add except 
boiled water. Economical, too—costs just 
a penny or two more (in some cases less) 
than home-prepared formulas. 


Modilac does not simulate breast milk but 
it-does provide nourishment comparable to 
that received by the infant who is success- 
fully breast fed. 


Modilac is modified to meet infant needs. 
The combined carbohydrates are absorbed 
throughout the digestive process, maintain- 
ing uniform blood sugar levels. Corn oil 
(which provides ample linoleic acid) re- 
places butterfat so intake of saturated fatty 
acids is reduced. Supplemented with vitamin 
C and other needed vitamins.* 


In normal (1:1) dilution, Modilac provides 
2.03% milk protein, constituting 13% of 
the caloric value. Nutritionally, this coin- 
cides with authoritative’ recommendations 
for infants on “artificial” formulas. 


tGordon, Harry H. and Ganzon, Angelita F., J. Ped. 
54:503-528, 1959 : : 


GERBER. BABY FOODS wiesican 


*For detailed nutritional analysis of Modilac, 
write Professional Services Department, Gerber 
Products Co., Fremont, Michigan. 
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BABIES ARE OUR BUSINESS... OUR ONLY BUSINESS!” 


| VITAMIN ANALYSIS 





| per quart of normal dilution (1:1) for infants 
Vitamin A 3000 U.S.P. Units Thiamine 0.55 mg. 
Vitamin D 600 U.S.P. Units Riboflavin 1.00 mg. 
Vitamin C 45.00 mg Vitamin Bg 0.70mg 
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CENTRALIZE 


your food preparation 


and SAVE MONEY 


with-- 





Vacuum Insulated 
Carrier-Dispensers ; 


@ Greatest Durability 
@ Highest Permanent 
Thermal Efficiency 
@ Unequaled Sanitation 
Te All 
; : Stainless 
Steel 










REE 


SERVED THRU 
CARRIER A FAUCET 
& PAN 
ASSEMBLY 





ania 


ANY HOT OR COLD 
BEVERAGE EXCEPT MILK 


ALL BEVERAGES 
INCLUDING MILK 
Eliminate Costly Duplication Of Equip- 
ment, Labor And Space By Adopting The 
“AerVoiD-Central Kitchen System” 
Serve Food or Beverages piping Hot 
or refreshingly Cold to any number of 
people, at any number of locations, any 
distance, with Portable “AerVoiDs” — 
Their permanently efficient VACUUM- 
INSULATION does not settle, shrink 
or deteriorate. It provides a positive 
“Safeguard” against insanitary leak- 
age, because it re- 
quires Air-Tight 
iN Al IAW. Construction of 
With Sonitory Construction, the Greatest Dur- 
ability — Specify 
“AerVoiD” to be 
Sure! 
@ Highest In Quality 
@ Lowest In Cost 
Write for FREE Literature Kit AD-23 


Vacuum Can Co. 
19 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill., U.S.A. 


Requirements (Ordinance 
And Code Pub. No. 37) 
OF THE U 5S 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 
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rates of speed and while carrying an 
18-lb. load; trunk-bending and knee- 
bending activities, as well as informa- 
tion in related areas. A bibliography 
is appended, as well as tables on basic 
metabolic rate determinations for the 
sixty-eight subjects used in this in- 
vestigation. Single copies may be re- 
quested from the Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

A second major publication of the 
USDA is Heights and Weights of 
Adults in the United States (Home 
Economics Research Report No. 10) 
by Milicent L. Hathaway and Elsie 
D. Foard. Essentially a compilation 
of tables and graphs, information is 
presented in five sections: average 
heights and weights related to age; 
average weights for height and age; 
data on men in the military services; 
data from other countries compared 
with data from the U.S.; and chanzes 
in U.S. population between 1790 and 
1950. An addendum gives the recent 
figures released by the Society of 
Actuaries in its publication Build and 
Blood Pressure Study, 1959. This new 
Research Report will serve as a com- 


| panion to the USDA’s Home Eco- 


nomics Research Report No. 2, 


| Heights and Weights of Children and 


Youth in the United States, published 
in 1957. An extensive bibliography 
also accompanies this report. Copies 
should be ordered from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. The price is 60 cents a copy. 
ee 

In line with the trend to automated 
computers, the USDA’s statisticians 
in the Home Economics Research 
Division have worked out a method of 


| computing dietary survey data elec- 
| tronically. To explain the method, a 


“manual of instructions for t»e use of 
punch cards for machine tabulation,” 
titled Calculating the Nutritive Value 
of Diets, has been issued as ARS 62- 
10. Two sets of punched cards—one 


| with quantities of food consumed, the 


other with nutritive values per speci- 
fied unit of food have been worked out 
for use with this system. The two sets 
are matched by identifying food codes, 
and the products (quantity multiplied 
by nutritive value) are then summed 
to obtain the nutritive value of the 
diet. The manual is concerned with 
the second set of cards (available 
from the Home Economics Research 
Division, USDA, Washington 25, 
D. C., for $1 a set). Values on the 
cards have been taken from the new 
USDA publication, “Nutritive Value 
of Foods” (Home and Garden Bulle- 
tin 72) and are for common household 
measures. They are thus well suited 


for calculating individuals’ diets. 
Values punched include: calories, 
protein, fat, total saturated fatty 


acids, oleic acid, linoleic acid, total 
carbohydrate, calcium, iron, vitamin 
A value, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, 
and ascorbic acid. The weight of the 
measure in grams and the per cent 


| of water are also punched. The six- 
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digit identification numbers and brief 
instructions for the use of the cards 
are given in Part i of the manual; 
in Part 2 is reproduced the descrip- 
tive material from Home and Garden 
Bulletin 72 and the code number for 
each item. Copies of this manual may 
be requested from the Household Eco- 
nomics Research Division, Institute 
of Home Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C, 
oe * o * * 

The USDA’s popular bulletin, “U.S, 
Grades of Beef,” (Marketing Bulletin 
No. 15) has been revised and now 
carries photographs of the various 
grades and cuts of beef. A description 
of each U.S. grade of beef available 
in retail stores is accompanied by a 
picture of a rib eye typical of that 
grade. A double-page spread _illus- 
trates and describes popular retail 
cuts and suggested amounts to buy 
per serving. A “suggested cooking 
guide” on the back cover gives com- 
monly accepted methods of cooking 
the retail cuts of each grade. A beef 
chart is also included. Single copies 
may be obtained on request from the 
Office of Information, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25. 


Films for Consumers. Now avail- 
able is a new 30-min., 16 mm. sound 
film, “Consumers Want to Know.” It 
has been produced by Consumers Un- 
ion, a non-profit, non-commercial or- 
ganization which publishes the month- 
ly magazine, Consumer Reports. The 
film presents a factual day-by-day 
account of how CU functions, how a 
test project is carried through, how 
the magazine is produced, and how 
CU speaks for consumers at Wash- 
ington hearings. 

Prints may be rented or purchased 
from Consumers Union Film Library, 
267 West 25th Street, New York 1. 
Prints in color may be rented at the 
following prices: one day, $7.50, two 
days, $11.25; one week, $15. Either 
color or black-and-white prints are 
available for purchase, at the follow- 
ing prices: color, $125; black-and- 
white, $60. 

a * * * 

Another new film strip—in color— 
is available from Household Finance 
Corporation. Titled “Focus on Food 
Dollars,” it is concerned with the chal- 
lenge of meeting families’ nutritional 
requirements for good health through 
budgetary planning. Different kinds 
and types of food of equal nutritional 
value are available at various prices, 
thus making it possible to serve well 
balanced meals at several levels of 
cost. Guides for shopping, storing, and 
preparing food are also considered, as 
well as specific buying points for pur- 
chasing both processed and fresh 
foods. The importance of attractive 
service of meals on family living is 
also emphasized. 

Informational titles on each frame 
make the explanations easy to read 
as the pictures are shown. Review 
questions at the end of the film strip 
provide opportunity for discussion. 
The film strip has _ seventy-three 
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"PAPER 
has enabled us to 
provide patients with 
a quieter and more 
attractive 


food service." 


James E. Davis 
Administrator 
Casita Hospital 
Indio, California 





Casita is a small general hospital with 
kitchen convenient to all rooms. Six years 
ago adequately heated water was tempo- 
rarily impossible to obtain for proper dish- 
washing, so all-paper food service came 
into use. 

The sanitary value of paper has since 
become so thoroughly appreciated by pa- 
tients and staff that a return to traditional 
food service is no longer considered at 
Casita Hospital. 

Administrator Davis feels that all-paper 
food service has made numerous impor- 
tant advantages permanent realities. Sub- 
stantial savings in storage space, equip- 
ment, and labor are obvious. But equally 
significant to kitchen staff and patients, 
and the nurses’ aides who serve all meals 
are the light weight, quietness, ease of 
handling, and attractiveness of paper. 


HELPFUL IDEAS FOR YOU 


The above report is further evidence that 
all-paper service can improve any mass 
feeding operation, large or small. Your 
paper wholesaler will be glad to discuss the 
advantages of this modern food service in 
your own operation. Phone him today. 


PAPER CUP AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE, INC. 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





| staphylococci, are: 


frames; running time is 18 to 25 min. 
or more, depending on the amount of 
discussion. The film is available for 
free loan for one week from: Money 
Management Institute, Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago 1. 
A cartoon-type film strip on obesity 
has been released recently by the 
USDA’s Federal Extension Service. 
Produced by Dr. Evelyn B. Spindler, 
Nutritionist, the film presents Mark 
and Daisy Oopsie, two art-work char- 
acters who discover they have be- 


| come overweight. After the introduc- 


tory frames, Mark and Daisy tell 
why people get fat, why they want to 
reduce, and what helps most in re- 
ducing. The script is only suggestive, 
providing a base on which additional 
material may be inserted to adapt 
to widely varying groups. 

Copies in single or double-frame 
with accompanying script may be or- 
dered for $6 from Photo Lab., Inc., 
3825 Georgia Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 11, D. C. (distributors for 
USDA film strips). The strip may also 
be ordered mounted as slides for $7.10. 


Food Poisoning, Diarrheas, and 
Dysenteries. The November 1960 issue 
of Parke Davis’ Patterns of Disease 
was devoted to a special report on 
“Diarrheas and Dysenteries” and the 
causes of food poisoning. An estimated 


| 100,000 to 150,000 cases of food 
| poisoning occur annually, the princi- 


pal known contaminants being staphy- 
lococci and salmonellae. Pictographs 
show that food poisoning outbreaks 
occur almost as frequently in private 
homes as in public eating establish- 


| ments. The most usual vehicles for 


food poisoning due to salmonellae and 
poultry, other 
meat, custard-filled desserts, and 
salads. One effective pictograph indi- 
cates the sequence of events in an 
outbreak of food poisoning. Other 
topics which this issue takes up in- 
clude diarrheal disease due to shigella, 
travelers’ diarrhea, intestinal para- 
sites, and the role of viruses in diar- 
rhea. 


A.D.A. Library Addition. Two re- 
view articles on nutrition in preg- 
nancy have been placed in the A.D.A. 
Library and are available for loan to 
members. Prepared by Dr. T. Vivian 
Winder, Head, Department of Home 
Economics, Morgan State College, 
Baltimore, the first paper covers the 
decade from 1938 to 1948, while the 
second deals with reports published 
from 1949 through 1959. For both 
papers, selected bibliographies are in- 


| cluded. 


Diabetes Display in San Francisco. 
For Diabetes Week in November, the 
new San Francisco Diabetes Associa- 
tion arranged for a window display in 
The Emporium, a major department 


| store of the city. Food model cutouts 
| from the National Dairy Council, as 
| well as posters on the nutritive values 
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of foods, were used to illustrate the 
part diet plays in the management of 
diabetes. Menus for two days—one for 
a diabetic child and for a sedantary 
adult with diabetes—were shown by 
means of full-color cutouts selected by 
Dr. Mary B. Olney, Clinical Professor 
of Pediatrics at the University of 
California’s School of Medicine. The 
display resulted in many calls to the 
San Francisco Diabetes Association 
for further information. It will also 
be used by physicians in explaining 
dietary control to patients and at the 
summer camp for diabetic children 
next summer. 


1960 Food Consumption in U.S. Per 
person food consumption in the U.S. 
in 1960 averaged 1488 lb., according 
to a USDA year-end estimate. Use of 
dairy products led all other groups of 
foods, with 414 lb. per person, the 
equivalent of about 250 qt. milk. The 
total includes all forms of food made 
from milk, except butter, as well as 
fluid milk itself. The fruit-and-vege- 
table group (excluding potatoes) was 
a close runner-up, at 409 lb., and in 
addition, 8 lb. potatoes per person 
were used. Meat consumption was at 
the rate of 178 lb., ranking third. It 
included poultry and fish, as well as 
beef, pork, and lamb. Other data are: 
flour and cereal products, 146 |b.; 
sugar and sirup, 106 lb.; fats and oils, 
67 lb.; eggs, 41 lb. (about 26 doz.) ; 
and coffee, tea, and cocoa, 17 lb. These 
estimates of consumption per person 
are based on the record of disappear- 
ance of food products and the total 
population figures. 


Meat Flavor Comes from the Fat. 
Flavor constituents from both the fat 
and lean of pork and beef have been 
isolated by chemists at the USDA’s 
Eastern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division at Philadelphia. 
They found no difference in taste be- 
tween the flavor extracts from the 
lean meat, and the beef and pork ex- 
tracts were shown to be chemically 
identical. However, the characteristic 
flavor and aroma of each meat could 
be recognized in extracts from the 
fat portions, which also differed chem- 
ically. Also, their chemical make-ups 
seem to change when they are heated. 

On the other hand, lean beef and 
pork lost all flavor and aroma when 
soaked in cold water, and after soak- 
ing, various substances were found in 
the water which seem to be the flavor 
carriers from the lean meat. 

Through these studies, the scien- 
tists hope to find ways to improve the 
flavor of canned and processed meats, 
to better preserve meat flavors and 
aromas during storage; and to de- 
velop objective chemical tests for 
identifying meat flavor and aroma. 


Dried Honey. A new product of 
great potential usefulness to bakers 
is dried honey. Developed by research 
engineers of the USDA’s Eastern Uti- 
lization Research and Development 
Division in Philadelphia, the dried 
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If he refuses ‘‘tasteless baby food”: . . 


serve him double-flavored Malt-o-Meal 


HY a man used to getting exactly what 
he wants. Bland diet? Let’s face it... he 








REMEMBER THIS ABOUT MALT-0-MEAL 
e No sodium added. Natural content 3 mg. per 


hates it. So give him something bland but full 100 gms. MA gf 
of flavor double-flavored Malt-o-Meal. Sun- e Low-Fiber Content (2%) truly non-irritating, Rar a 





chemically and mechanically. 
ripened wheat and toasted malt. Never gum- e Easily digestible. 
e Fortified with B complex vitamins and iron. 


arrnes good “monly feel,” We just what Free of non-nutritional additives 
s j- . 























the doctor ordered for bland diets, geriatric e Added wheat gluten gives higher protein io 

patients, and baby. And it’s just good eating. = % 
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When ordering cereal . . . order Malt-o-Meal enriched wheat cereal Y 


MEETS FEDERAL SPECIFICATION FOR ENRICHED WHEAT CEREAL) 
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honey, when reconstituted with water, 
has substantially the flavor of fresh 
liquid honey, and its free-flowing gran- 
ular form provides new convenience 
and economy in handling. It may be 
used in packaged baking mixes, as 
well. 

Storage tests show that it will hold 
its flavor and color a year at normal 
room temperature. Caking occurs at 
higher temperatures, but can be held 
down by mixing sugar with the honey 
before drying or by keeping moisture 
low with a desiccant in the package. 

Honey essence, a by-product, is ob- 
tained by condensing and collecting 
the water removed from the honey, 
then distilling from it a liquid with 
highly concentrated flavor. The honey 


essence may be sold separately as a 
natural flavoring. 


News of Stale 

Arizona Dietetic Association. The 
annual meeting of the Arizona Die- 
tetic Association was held November 
17 to 19 in Tucson. Four allied asso- 
ciations also met on one or more of 
these days, although in separate ses- 
sions: Arizona Hospital Association, 
Arizona Association of Nurse Anes- 
thetists, American Association of Hos- 


pital Accountants; and Arizona Hos- 
pital Auxiliaries. 
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Fast, convenient and dependable toasting 
during busy meal times is the answer to a 
serious problem—in hospitals, schools and 
institutions. 











| retary, Charlotte 
| Hospital; 
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A joint session with the Hospital 
Association featured a panel discus- 
sion on “Departmental Relations 
Affecting Dietary Service.” A “learn- 
ing workshop,” conducted by Niel R. 
Bartlett, Ph.D., and Salvatore Zagona, 
Ph.D., both Professors of Psychology 
of the University of Arizona, was well 
attended, as was a session addressed 
by Ethel Thompson, Ph. D., Professor 
of Nutrition, University of Arizona, 
who spoke on “Diet and Serum Lipid 
Levels.” Gladys Everson, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of California at Davis, at- 
tended the meeting as the A.D.A. 
national representative. 


Officers of the Arizona Association ~ 
President, Anne Linder, Tuc- 
son Medical Center; President-Elect, — 


are: 


Louise Edwards, Arizona State Hos- 
pital, Phoenix; Secretary Joan Do- 
villa, Phoenix; and Treasurer, Perry 
Allen, Tucson. 


Georgia Dietetic Association. In De- 
cember, the Georgia Dietetic Associa- 
tion received a Recognition Award for 
the work of ten dietitians in the 
Atlanta area in the Civil Defense 
Mass Feeding Course. Presentation of 
the award was made to Joan §,. 
Kershner, President of the Associa- 
tion, at a special Pearl Harbor Day 
Recognition Dinner. 


Michigan Dietetic Association. The 
Detroit Dietetic Association’s program 
for the year has included a meeting 
each month. In November, there was 
a joint program with the Home Eco- 
nomics Federation, while in December, 
the group enjoyed a tour of the Die- 
tary Department of Mt. Carmel Mercy 
Hospital. For March, Dr. Clyde Har- 
wick, University of Detroit, is sched- 
uled to talk on “Persuasion in Per- 
sonnel Management.” Officers of the 
Detroit Association this year are: 
President, Margaret McAree; Presi- 
dent-Elect, Betty Thurman, Grace 
Hospital; Vice-President, Margaret 
Eaegle, VA Hospital; Recording Sec- 
Krippene, Grace 
Corresponding Secretary, 


| Jean Schulze, Henry Ford Hospital; 


Undersized or inadequate foasting equip- | 


ment creates service delays and appetite 
appeal may be destroyed unless toast is 
served crisp, fresh and hot. 


Savory automatic conveyor type toasters 
provide the greatest toast production pos- 
sible—6 to 12 slices per minute—and per- 
fect golden brown toast every time. 


Ask your Kitchen Equipment Dealer to show 
you how Savory can speed up food service 
and provide greater economies, or write: 






EQUIPMENT, 
INCORPORATED 
120 Pacific St., Newark, N. J. 


and Treasurer, 
Hospital. 


Ann Cook, Harper 


Pennsylvania Dietetic Association. 
Philadelphia dietitians this year are 
enjoying variety in their monthly 


| programs. In October, they toured the 


Seabrook Farms processing plant for 
frozen foods, while in November the 
program was devoted to “Legal As- 
pects of Hospital Activity,” as pre- 
sented by George S. Saulnier, attor- 
ney-at-law. A special opportunity was 
also offered in November to visit the 
USDA’s Eastern Utilization Research 
Laboratory. In January, the program 
was presented by the Food Adminis- 
tration Section, which had invited a 
panel of three—an administrator, 4 
personnel director, and a dietitian—to 
discuss “Communications Can Work.” 
In February, Anna dePlanter Bowes, 
former Director of Nutrition, Penn- 
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New “Tulip Design” 5-oz. cup and Griptite” 


LILY PUTS THE 
LID ON BEVERAGE 


SERVICE PROBLEMS 








lid prevents spillage, ends breakage! 


This exclusive, new Lily® cup with its 
sure-fit Griptite Lid is the answer to 
many hospital beverage service prob- 
lems. It’s a perfect substitute for juice 
glasses on food trays because it elimi- 
nates the waste, mess and annoyance of 
spillage especially during transportation. 
The new Griptite Lid protects the con- 
tents of the cup no matter what. 

Expensive, time-consuming dishwash- 
ing chores are eliminated, too. Lily Cups 
and Griptite Lids are practical, neat and 
disposable. 

The 5-ounce Cup (#58) with Griptite 
Lid (#P-658) fits into food carts as 


though it were custom-designed for 
them. It’s ideal for transporting juices 
at mealtime. 

The cup holds an almost universally 
accepted serving, and the Griptite Lid 
insures neat, safe delivery to the patient. 
There’s a special advantage for diet 
patients, because the patient and con- 
tents of the cup can be identified by 
simply writing on the lid. 

Serve securely with the all-new Lily 
cup and Griptite Lid. It’s an ideal com- 
bination for hospital beverage service. 

For additional information, simply 
send this coupon: 


LILY-TULIP @. 
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The Complete Tulip Design place- 
setting by Lily combines beauty with 
the convenience and sanitation of dis- 
posable paper service. 


> LY-TULIP CUP CORPORATION 
DEPT. JD261 
EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
Please CL) send informative literature 


)} have salesman call 
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sylvania Department of Health,’ will 
report on highlights of the Second 
Public Health Nutrition Institute 
held last June at the University of 
Pittsburgh. For the March meeting, 
the Diet Therapy Section is planning 
to present two speakers who will con- 
sider the problem of the child with 
phenylketonuria. A field trip to the 
Walker-Gordon Certified Milk Farm 
is scheduled for April, and the year 
will wind up in May with the annual 
banquet, at which Allen Schwait of 
the firm of Paine, Webber, Jackson, 
and Curtis will discuss “Comparative 
Forms of Investments.” 


Washington State Dietetic Associa- 


of The American Dietetic Association 


Association are cooperating in the 
planning of a workshop to be held 
March 9 and 10 under the sponsorship 
of the American Heart Association 
and the Nursing Association. The 
program will feature dietary instruc- 
tion, especially on low-sodium diets 
and cholesterol as related to heart dis- 
ease. Another project of the Spokane 
group is to provide volunteers to teach 
patients at Eastern State Hospital, 
where a “half-way house” is being 
planned. There, patients will be in- 
structed in such things as buying, 
meal planning, cooking with mixes, 
and new products now on the market. 
Such help will provide long-hospital- 
ized patients an opportunity to learn 


tion. Members of the Spokane Dietetic skills to help in their rehabilitation. 


ae rene ot... 
FOR OVER 35 YEARS! 
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CHINA COMPANY 
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The Tacoma Dietetic Association 
has embarked on a unique project— 
that of providing rat cages for loans 
to schools conducting animal nutrition 
experiments with their classes. The 
animals and other necessary equip- 
ment are available from the Tacoma 
Dairy Council. 


In Yakima, dietitians are helping 
with the work of the diabetic clinie, 
held in alternate months at St. Eliza- 
beth’s and Memorial Hospitals. At 
meetings for out-patients and others 
interested, medical aspects of the dis- 
ease are first presented by physicians. 
Then a dietitian teaches about foods, 
the Exchange lists, and buying and 
preparation of food. The same dieti- 
tians are helping to plan a cardiac 
workshop to be held in May. 


Carcer Guidance i 


the States 


Alabama. This fall the Alabama 


| Dietetic Association had a booth at 
| the State Fair, manned at all times by 


dietitians. One hundred requests for 
further information were received 


| during the week the exhibit was on 


display. They have since had the ex- 
hibit for one week in the public service 


| window of a city bank, at a youth 


rally of five hundred high school stu- 
dents, and at the Public Health Build- 
ing in Birmingham. In addition, there 
are many requests for future bookings. 


District of Columbia. As a con- 


| tinuing project, teams made up of a 


member of the Dietetic Association 
accompanied by a dietetic intern from 
each of the local internships, visit 
high schools to discuss advantages 
offered by our profession, to show 


| View from the Mountain, and to an- 


swer questions. So far, nine high 


| schools have been visited, where over 


2000 students and many teachers have 
been introduced to dietetics and dieti- 
tians. 

This program is endorsed by the 
Superintendent of the Board of Edu- 
cation for the public schools, and by 
the Director of the Catholic Office of 


| Education for the parochial schools. 


Many expressions of appreciation and 
enthusiasm for the program have been 
received from both students and 


| faculty members. 


Maine. The Maine Dietetic Associa- 


| tion was a participant in the coopera- 


tive effort of the Maine Health Coun- 
cil to develop “Your Maine Health 
Career,” a well written booklet being 
distributed by the Nutrition Exchange 
of the Children’s Bureau. 


The dietetic profession was also 


| represented at the Regional Confer- 
| ence on Health Careers (Maine, New 


Hampshire, and Vermont), where 


| Marjorie Vaughn of the Dairy Coun- 
| cil had an outstanding display. 
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Each of the six soups shown here is a complete soup that needs no 
I piece I 

preparation other than heating. They are carefully compounded to 

provide soups that meet the needs of patients on restricted diets. 


One of our constant aims at Custom is to supply our customers with 
flavorful products. We know from our experience with patients who 
are now using these soups that they find them extremely palatable 
and appetizing — that these are amazingly flavorful soups. 





APPROXIMATE ANALYSIS 


l (Na) 
paovems| aan tate | CARBOHY-| TOTAL Caonres per 6 fl. Jin Milligrams | SOO1UM (Na) 


(ETHER per 100 per 6 fil. 
EXTRACTION)| DRATES | SOLIDS grams per 100 | o2. serving 


ietetic mg. .13 mg. 
Mushroom Broth 
Broth 

Broth 
ic Green 
Pea Broth 
Tomato Broth 
Chicken Broth 


For samples and more complete information, 
call your Custom distributor, or write 


FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
701 N, Western Ave., Dept. JA-21, Chicago 12, Ill. 
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New York. More than a hundred 
health and welfare organizations and 
governmental agencies participated in 
the recent New York Health Exposi- 
tion. The Greater New York Dietetic 
Association had a booth, manned by 
two members at all times. Career 
guidance material was available and 
questions were answered. Seventeen 
hundred stop-visits were recorded. 
There was a greater demand for free 
material than the available supply, 
and ways to meet this problem are be- 
ing studied. 


Pennsylvania. In spite of the en- 
thusiastic push to publicize Take a 
Good Look, View from the Mountain 
is not being neglected. In addition to 


of The American Dietetic Association 


letters sent to local organizations, 
schools, and vocational counselors, 
lists in the public library have been 
consulted for additional contacts for 
greater utilization of the state asso- 
ciation’s copy of the film. So far, three 
television stations have accepted the 
film for preview, and others have in- 
dicated that, after football season, 
more time would be available for 
educational programs. 

And, to keep all angles covered, a 
prepaid-return postal card with a 
message and appropriate check-list 
has been developed. This is sent to all 
who book the film through Modern 
Talking Pictures. The message offers 
additional information and personal 
follow-up if desired, and the check-list 








3 compartment 
STEAM-CHEF — 
gas, electric or direct- 
ly-connected to your 
steam supply. 





iencenats is for 
smaller require- 
ments, or for supple- 
menting a STEAM- : 
CHEF. easier, 


Here is TOTAL time. . 
tion to removal . 
standard 2% lb. inched of loose packed 
frozen vegetables. 


Green Beans (regular) 
Broccoli (spears) 
Lima Beans (regular) . 





. from inser- 
for restoring a 


Cut Corn (kernel) . .3 minutes 
Poems. .. +s « » » & ‘Siimutes 
Asparagus (jumbo). .5 minutes 
Brussels Sprouts. . .5 minutes 


. 54% minutes 
. 5% minutes 
5% minutes 


This is just one of many uses for the 
hardest worker in the kitchen, your 
Steamcraft or STEAM-CHEF. You 
can steam cook most foods faster, 


better and at less cost with a 


Cleveland Steamer. 





Steam-Chef Super Generator 
Cabinet Steam-Kettle Combi- 
nations are available in all 
types and sizes. 


Send... now. 
mation and free booklet “For Better 
Steaming.” 


. . for complete infor- 


THE CLEVELAND RANGE CO. 


“HEADQUARTERS FOR STEAM-COOKERS” 


971 EAST 63 STREET @ CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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furnishes data on the reaction and 
size of the group to whom the film 
was shown. 


Assaciation 
A ti ty 


Continuing Education. The follow- 
ing appointments as A.D.A. Contin- 
uing Education Representatives and 
Co-Representatives are announced: 


AREA I—Elsie L. Bakken, 6815 N. E. 
134th St., Kirkland, Wash.; Jean 
S. Bowers, Univ. of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma 6 

AREA II—Ruth Frahm, 540 N. 16th 
St., Lincoln 8, Neb.;  Lorissa 
Sheldon, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo 

AREA III—Dorothy D. Hutchinson, St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Denver 3; Kath- 
leen Atha, Valley View Hospital, 
Ada, Okla. 

AREA IV—Grace L. Scholz, VA Hos- 
pital, Hines, Ill.; Beatrice Donald- 
son, Ph.D., Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6 

AREA V—Sister Joseph Marie, CSJ, 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Augusta, Ga. 

AREA VI—Ethel M. Miller, Univ. of 
Maryland Hospital, Baltimore 1; 
Harriette E. Duncan, Virginia 
Health Dept., Richmond 

AREA VII—Regina G. Frisbie, Kellogg 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; Katherine 
Hart, Michigan State Univ., East 
Lansing 

AREA VIII—Harriet J. Wright, Univ. 
of Massachusetts, Amherst; Natalie 
Giglio, Grace-New Haven Commu- 
nity Hospital, New Haven 4, Conn. 


National Safety Council. The Asso- 


| ciation joins a number of allied asso- 


ciations in having representation in 
the School and College Conference of 
the National Safety Council. The pur- 
poses of the Conference are to deter- 


| mine, originate, and supervise the ac- 
| tivities of the National Safety Council 


in the field of schools and colleges and 
to encourage and promote coordination 


| of the activities of all agencies in this 


field. 


A.D.A. Representatives. Helen Ca- 
hill, Veterans Administration, Wash- 


| ington, D. C., represented the Associa- 


tion at the 1960 Joint Conference of 
the Food and Drug Administration 
and the Food Law Institute, November 
28 and 29, 1960, in Washington, D. C. 
The Conference was held to discuss 
food additives, color additives, and 
other unresolved problems under the 
federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

Ann Reimer, National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Maryland, was our 


| representative at the Food Protection 


Committee Symposium in Washington, 
D. C., December 8, 1960. The theme 
was “Science and Food: Today and 
Tomorrow.” Discussion emphasized 
methods of supplying the public with 
valid, scientific information on the 
advances in food technology, the safety 
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ONE TRAY 





The Unitray Concept — 
the newest, most modern 
method for centralized 
food service in hospitals 
was developed in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Henry Roth- 
man, F.F.E.S., one of the 
nation’s leading food serv- 
ace consultants, 






Patents 
Pending 





-..: ALL ON 








Hot foods Hot..Cold foods Cold 
THE SAME TRAY 
















Now, for the first time, you can have all of 
the advantages offered by “All on the same 
tray” service. No longer do you have to worry 
about the proper combining of hot foods onto 
the cold tray at a point distant from the kitchen. 


IDEAL’S “All on the same tray” Unitray cart 
makes complete kitchen control of the central- 
ized food service system possible. 


A unique new method permits one side of the 
tray to be exposed to refrigeration while the 
other-side of the tray is exposed to heat. Thus, 
hot foods stay hot and cold foods stay cold 
— all the time. 


Now, the tray can be completely assembled 





in the main kitchen. The complete tray set up 
is checked by the Dietitian just before the 
tray is put into its proper place in the cart. 
No reshuffling of tray items before delivery 
to patient. One set up — one check, and the 
tray is ready for delivery to the patient. Excel- 
lent holdover qualities built into the cart make 
it possible to maintain both hot and cold 
temperatures, even over long periods of time. 
Twenty trays in less space than ever before! 
The new Unitray carries 20 trays with plenty 
of room for a 10 ounce glass to stand upright 
on the tray. Yet, the overall length of the cart 
is only 53°4” almost !4 less than old fashioned 
carts. 


Write today for live demonstration of Unitray in your hospital 


SWARTZBAUGH MANUFACTURING CO., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
































INSTITUTIONAL EQUIPMENT ©@ for modern institutions everywhere 
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of our nation’s food supply, current 
programs in effect on the use of 
additives in food, and the work being 
done in regard to controlling pesticide 
residues in foods, as well as many 
other projects. 

The Eighth Annual Policy Com- 
mittee Meeting of the National Cit- 
izens Committee of the World Health 
Organization was held in St. Louis, 
November 2 and 3, 1960. Helen E. 
Walsh, Berkeley, California, our offi- 
cial representative, reports that plans 
were discussed for the International 
Conference on Health and Education 
to be held in Philadelphia, June 30 
to July 7, 1962. WHO will be par- 
ticipating. A need was expressed for 
other citizens’ committees for WHO 











Save 
Time! 


with NE WwW 


Journal of The 


in other countries. In addition to the 
U. S., eight countries now have 
national committees for WHO. 


Disaster Feeding and Civil Defense 
Planning. Resolution No. 28 from the 
U. S. Civil Defense Council of the 
Ninth Annual Conference held in 
Minneapolis, September 19 to 23, 1960, 
states: 

WHEREAS the national organizations 
of women’s groups at all levels of 
society have great influence through 
programs adopted for local units; and 

WHEREAS the majority of such 
organizations have pledged support to 
the national civil defense effort with- 
out developing specific programs to 
reach the local level; and 


End 


LOW SODIUN§ MILK 






A Natural, Whole 


for restricted sodium diets 


Pour LOW SODIUM MILK right from the 
can to patient's glass. Save time because 
there’s no mixing. And each glass is 
assured the same natural consistency. 
LOW SODIUM MILK can be used when- 
ever a sodium restricted diet is indicated. 


& Low Sodium Milk fortifies the nutritional 
value of any diet for it contains many 
of the proteins, vitamins and minerals 
so essential for good health and growth. 


a Each quart contains approximately 5% 
carbohydrates, 3.5% protein, 3.5% but- 
terfat, 675 calories, AND LESS THAN 
SOMG. SODIUM. 


Needs no refrigeration— 
Can be shinned anywhere! 


LOW SODIUM MILK ALSO AVAILABLE WITH LOW FAT CONTENT 


LIQUID MILK 


For further imjformation about LOW SODIUM MILK write: 


CANNED DAIRY PRODUCTS, INC. 


800 Fulton Street, Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 


Phone: FAirfax 1-7600 
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WHEREAS in many national organ- 
izations which have pledged support, 
the work of civil defense is incor- 
porated under other committees of a 
general nature which greatly detracts 
from its prestige and importance. 

BE IT RESOLVED that the United 
States Civil Defense Council at their 
9th Annual Conference, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on recommendation of its 
Women’s Activities Committee, does 
call upon the national organizations 
of women’s groups to promote specific 
activities in support of civil defense 
in harmony with the function of the 
organization; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that all 
national organizations be urged to in- 
corporate civil defense into their pro- 
grams as a separate committee, and 
a copy of these Resolutions be sent 
to the President of all national organ- 
izations. 


Civil Defense. Anne H. White, Elm- 
hurst, Illinois, attended the 7th Annual 
Region 4 Women’s Conference on 
Civil Defense held in Highland Park, 
November 3 and 4, 1960. 

The conference theme was: “Defer 
not till Tomorrow to Be Wise. Tomor- 
row’s Sun to thee May Never Rise!” 
—Congreve. 

In the event of a disaster, 80 per 
cent of the men may be away from 
home; therefore, the responsibility of 
the family and community may be 
placed almost totally on the women, 
There are 64 million adult women in 
the population, 60 million of whom 
are affiliated with different groups. 
In 1960, 24 million women are in the 
labor force and 30 million women 
workers are expected in 1970, a 25 
per cent increase as compared with 
15 per cent increase in men workers. 
Women will fill civil defense jobs when 
men are not available. All employed 
women have added responsibilities. 

The mutual aid theory is to organ- 
ize and help one’s neighbor in trouble. 
Medical supplies, professional skill, 
and food stocks are called into action 
in a disaster; these contribute toward 
saving lives and minimizing injuries. 

The National Shelter Plan with a 
well stocked food source, is a goal for 
all. In 1958, the need of shelters was 
publicized and its part in preserving 
lives was emphasized. 

The Home Preparedness Program 
needs impetus. There is need also of a 
rural program to get the information 
to the population as to the care of 
crops, livestock, and so on in the event 
of an emergency. 

The hazards of radioactive contam- 
ination were stressed. The internal 
and external hazard to the body of 
fallout come about through radiation 
penetrating the tissues of the body 
through the skin, through digestion, 
inhalation, or injection. People will 
not usually become radioactive if they 
can be protected by shelters; if they 
eat canned food (the can must be 
washed and scraped with steel wool 
before opening); if they can wear a 
salt or a gas mask to prevent inhaling 
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Medically Accepted 


in so many restricted fat diets 





In diet manuals of medical 
teaching centers throughout the 
United States eggs are included in 
restricted fat diets. 


This suggestion is based on 
the high overall nutritional value of 
eggs. The quality of egg protein is 
a standard against which other 
food protein is measured. The ratio 
of saturated to unsaturated fatty 
acids in egg yolk is in keeping 
with present-day thinking on this 
subject. The vitamin-mineral 
content supplies essentials 
for daily needs. 


Eggs, one of the best sources of 
needed nutrients, fit into virtually 
every diet, including restricted 
fat, low sodium, low fiber, many 
other restricted diets, and of course 
the normal diet for all ages. 


The nutritional statements made in this adver- 
tisement have been reviewed by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association and found consistent with current 
authoritative medical opinion. 


The page here reproduced appears in the Diet Manual 
of the hospitals associated with Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, a distinguished teaching center. 





Poultry and Egg National Board 


8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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particles; if they use heavy gioves 
when handling sharp objects to pre- 
vent being cut with contaminated 
materials; and if they wear heavy 
clothing and boots when walking 
through rubble. Protection against 
fallout can be summarized by advising 
one to use good shelter, good sanitary 
measures, and good common sense. 
We have not yet educated the public 
with the importance of civil defense. 
The greatest role of civil defense 
leaders is to make the picture real to 
the American public. If people are 
outdoors when the blast comes, all will 
die at the target point. Inside on the 
first floor, the danger is reduced 50 
per cent, but the remaining people will 
be seriously ill. In the basement, the 


How do you 


make soups 
for quantity 
food service 


with a diflerent 


danger is reduced 90 per cent, with 
many sick. In a fallout shelter, the 
danger is reduced 99 per cent. Build 
a shelter now. 


National Conference on Day-Care 
for Children. Dr. Miriam Lowenberg, 
The Pennsylvania State University, 
our official representative to the first 
National Conference on Day-Care, held 
in Washington, D. C., November 17 
and 18, 1960, reports that the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Women’s 
Bureau were co-sponsors of the Con- 
ference. 

Three new publications of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau are presented: “Chil- 
dren of Working Mothers,” “Food for 
Groups of Young Children Cared for 
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look and taste 


—and still 


save money? 


Personalize Campbell’s Soups! 

To delicious Campbell's Soups add simple 

garnishes, or mix with unusual ingredients. 
For example, prepare a 50-0, can of 


Campbell’s Cream of Vegetable Soup 


as directed on label. Next, whip into hot 
soup 21% 072. flaked or 50 oz. powdered 
dehydrated mashed potato, 2 tbsp. minced 
onion, | tbsp. minced parsley. Stir till 
soup is smooth. Really different, yet costs 
amazingly little because Campbell does 


the costly work for you. 
As a sauce or recipe ingredient, this 


versatile soup also adds zest to main dishes 
while reducing your preparation time 


and costs. Twenty condensed soups 
are available in the 50-ounce size. 


For your free copy of: 1. ‘Nutritive Composition 
of Campbell Soup Company Products.’’ 2. Recipes 
for Quantity Food Service, contact your Campbell 


Representative, or write us. 


Campbell Soup Company 


Institutional Division, Camden 1, N. J. 
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during the and 
Services.” 

Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the 
Secretary of Labor, who chaired the 
opening session, discussed a survey 
conducted by the Women’s Bureau and 
the Children’s Bureau which “under- 
lined many specifics which need atten- 
tion.”’ The survey confirmed that more 
day-care services are needed. “Our 
next concern is to be assured that 
these day-care services are established 
with the purpose of having adequate 
standards, including trained personnel 
and suitable facilities—all adding up 
to an environment which will give 
each child a feeling of security, affec- 
tion and the proper attitude toward 
future life.” 

Mrs. Leopold introduced a_ panel 
of: Ewan Clague, U. S. Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics; Dr. Ethel J. 
Alpenfels, Professor of Anthropology, 
New York University School of Edu- 
cation; Mrs. Randolph Guggenheimer, 
President, National Committee on 
Day-Care; and Joseph H. Reid, Execu- 
tive Director, Child Welfare League of 
America. Mr. Clague said that by 
1970, “it seems likely that fully one- 
half of all the women in the popula- 
tion, between the ages of thirty-five 
and fifty-five, will be in the labor 
force. Excluding teen-age girls and 
women sixty-five years of age and 
over, at least two of every five women 
in 1970 will be in the labor force. 
Among women whose children are in 
school or past school age, the propor- 
tion who will be in the labor force in 
1970 will be much higher than it is 
now. Consequently the problem of the 
care of children of working mothers 
will be even greater than it is today.” 

Dr. Alpenfels called the nation’s 
“heaviest burden” its failure to change 
attitudes “because as adults we find 
we are not prepared and we look at 
the good old days.” She pointed out 
that day-care centers, where children 
learn, and learn to think as well, is 
one field where attitudes are being 
set. In the new dual role for women, 
as mothers and as workers, she said 
“day-care sets the pattern for a life- 
time.” 

The groups discussed: ‘Essential 
Elements in a Good Community Day- 
Care Program for Pre-School and 
School-Age Children”; “Varieties of 
Services to Meet Special Day-Care 
Needs of Children of Employed 
Parents and Families”; “Promoting 
of Community Responsibility, Fact 
Finding, the Community’s Stake in 
Good Day-Care and Community Edu- 
cation, Coordination, and Interpreta- 
tion”; and “Financing Day-Care Serv- 
ices, Ways and Means.” 

General conclusions were: 

(a) Day-care for children of em- 
ployed mothers is a national problem 
and will continue to be. It should, 
therefore, receive serious and immedi- 
ate attention. 

(b) Day-care is a part of total com- 
munity services and is a way of pre- 
venting serious family disruption. 

(c) As a first step, communities 
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: een Custom-bilt by Southern” 
he ALABAMA: BIRMINGHAM— h 
, Vulcan Equip. & Supply Co. 
M MOBILE—Mobile Fixture Co. a 
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ur Krebs Bros. Supply Co. 
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ed Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co. Inc. 
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W. H. Morgan Co. 
iel MIAMI—J. Conkle, Inc. 
up ORLANDO—Turner-Haack Co, 
ve ST. PETERSBURG— 
Staff Hotel Supply Co. 
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nd OKLAHOMA: TULSA—Goodner Van Co. ‘ p i 
of PENNSYLVANIA: ERIE—A. F. Schultz Co. team. He will make sure the job is completed as specified 
f SOUTH CAROLINA: GREENVILLE— i i i 
a he and will be available for years of competent maintenance. 
TENNESSEE: CHATTANOOGA— a : 
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should make studies to determine their 
needs. 

(d) A whole range of services 
should be available to meet a variety 


of needs. Some of these would be in- 
formation and counseling services, 
homemaker services, foster day-care, 


group day-care of preschool- and 
school-age children, as well as group 
programs for children requiring spe- 
cial treatment, as the emotionally dis- 
turbed and severely retarded. 


Gertrude M. Gamba. The A.D.A. 


office has been notified of the death on 
October 17 of Gertrude M. Gamba, 
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4. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


of The American Dietetic Association 


dietitian at the VA Hospital, 


member of the Association since 1950. 


She had been a VA dietitian for a 
number of years, having been on the 


staff at hospitals in McKinney and 


Marlin, Texas, and East Orange, New 


Jersey, as well as Kerrville. 


News of Products 


and Seruices 


Animal-shaped cookies, in a bright 
red package, have been added to the 
Gerber baby food line. The crunchy 
new cookies have twice the protein 





1917-1959 


Mary |. Barber, Editor 

This is the first official history of the ADA 
from its inception in 1917 through 1959. More 
than being merely a record of the Association, 
its origin, structure, aims and accomplishments, 
this new book includes the many personalities 
that represent its leadership and explores the 
role of the dietitian from ancient times to the 
Space Age. 


Chapter 1 considers the term “dietitian” his- 
torically, and presents a definition which de- 
scribes the dietitian’s responsibilities today. 
Chapter 2 outlines the history of dietetics from 
the ancient Ebers papyrus to the present, high- 
lighting the achievements of great figures in 
the history of nutrition. 


Chapter 3 gives an interesting account of the 
founding of the ADA. Chapters 4 through 7 
record by decades the spectacular advances 
both of the ADA and of the science in general. 
Chapters 8 through 14 describe the structure 
of the Association, and the work of the various 
Committees and Sections devoted to education, 
community nutrition, diet therapy, etc. 


Chapters 15 through 19 cover the history of 
dietitians in military and government service, 
the United States Children’s Bureau and the 
role of the Journal of the ADA and the Asso- 
ciation’s Public Relations Department. Chapter 
20 relates the challenging aspects of dietetics 
in the Space Age. 
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content of most cookies and are thinly 
glazed, with an icing containing im- 
portant B vitamins. . “Strained 
Apple-Cherry Juice” enriched with 
added ascorbic acid, available in a 
handy 4%%-oz. can, is a second new 
Gerber baby product. ... Also new 
is a smooth “Strained Ham” developed 
jointly by Gerber and Armour. It is 
high in protein, thiamine, and niacin. 

. “Strained Oatmeal with Apple- 
sauce and Bananas” and “Strained 
Mixed Cereal with Applesauce and 
Bananas” are also new. 

A four-page ‘“‘Happy Apple’s’ 
School Lunch Bulletin,” illustrating 
the use of canned apple sauce, slices, 
and juice, has been released by the 
Processed Apples Institute, Inc. For 
service institutions or school 
lunch managers who receive apple 
sauce purchased by the USDA as. 
“good buys,” four recipes have been 
adapted from the USDA Recipe Card 
File: sweet-sour pork, apple-sauce pe- 
can crunch, apple sauce upside-down 
cake, and baked beans, apples, and 
frankfurters. Suggestions for desserts 
and meats with card file number are 
included. Each recipe can be clipped 
and pasted on a 5 by 8 in. card. 

A new packet of quantity recipes 
using vanilla in fresh fruit desserts is 
available from the Institutional De- 
partment, Vanilla Information Bu- 
reau. French chefs introduced this fla- 
voring idea. Pure vanilla mellows and 
enriches the flavors of fruits, impart- 
ing a satisfyingly sweet taste without 
adding sugar or raising the calories. 
One of the most interesting recipes is: 
a fresh fruit cup. A few drops of va- 
nilla will bring out the natural sweet- 
ness of the fruit. Each recipe card car- 


|ries an illustration of the featured 


fruit dessert and suggestions for vari- 
ation. 

A four-day CBI Coffee Workshop 
training course can be arranged with 
The Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc. for 
any dates designated by the applicant. 
The course will include latest meth- 
ods and techniques for preparing and 
evaluating beverage coffee, equipment 
maintenance and cleaning, merchan- 
dising, and customer relations. More 
than $20,000 worth of the most mod- 
ern coffee-making equipment has been 
loaned to the Institute by leading 
equipment manufacturers for demon- 
stration purposes during presentations 
of the course. 

A new product, canned Mushroom 
Gravy, has been announced by F’ranco- 
American (Campbell Soup Company). 
Sliced whole mushrooms stud a savory 
gravy base. One 10%%-oz. can yields 
four to five portions. A ten-page book- 
let, “Plain and Fancy Gravy Dishes,” 
includes recipes and menu suggestions 
using the familiar Beef and Chicken 
gravies, as well as the new Mushroom 
Gravy. 

Two-lb. vacuum packed cans of W-B 
Vending Chicken Soup and W-B Vend- 
ing Beef Bouillon Soup from Conti- 
nental Coffee Company have replaced 
aluminum foil bags, insuring longer 
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Silite makes the load lighter! 


If there is any business with more details to be concerned about than food 
service, we have yet to hear about it. But Silite removes a big part of the 
load. How? By building-in a lot more staying power in every product. They 
last far longer than comparable equipment so that you buy it once and 
forget it. Silite is the line that frees burdened executives, gives them more 
time to concentrate on food. See for yourself, 








Silite, ine 


2600 North Pulaski Road, 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
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For full-color showing of entire 
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Table scraps and food preparation 
wastes from 100 to 2,000 settings per 
meal can be readily disposed of by 
one of the many models of Gruendler 
Disposers that grind waste into a fine 
slurry for instant disposal down the 
drain, ending scavenger service and 
waste handling. 


Write for Brochure No. R-124. If 





P . state of meals you 
serve per setting for our recom- 
mendation of proper model. No obli- 
gation. 


Gruendler 







2915 North Market 
St. Louis 6, Missouri 
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mixes are easily soluble in hot water. 
Also envelopes of polyethylene-lined 
aluminum foil, containing 1 lb. of 
Continental’s vending cocoa, ACCA-I- 
Mix, have replaced the former 2-lb. 
bags. The new envelope is sealed to 
keep moisture out and prevent caking, 
as well as to provide better portion 
control. No cream or sugar need be 
added to the blend of cocoas, sugar, 
milk, powder, salt, and_ stabilizer. 
Twenty-two to 25 gm. per 6-0z. cup are 
recommended. 

Continental Coffee Company is 
offering a 97 per cent caffein-free 
instant coffee called ‘“Kafino.” The 
powder is packaged in individual en- 


, velopes, 50 to the carton, 200 to the 


case. 

An automatic electric timer offered 
by Continental Coffee Company is said 
to reduce electric bills as much as $50 
a year, in addition to saving labor 
costs for servicing equipment. Setting 
the timer is similar to setting a clock 
radio. The device automatically turns 
the heat on or off at a predetermined 
time, eliminating the need for an 
operator to come in early to start the 
urn heating. It will also prevent burn- 
outs at night and over week-ends and 
holidays and prolong the life of heat- 
ing elements and thermostats through 
less use, as well as reduce lime forma- 
tion which does not occur in a cool 
urn. 


An all-metal, chrome-finished glass 
rack, that is “detergent-proof” and 
two and a half times stronger than 
the older tin model is available from 
Metropolitan Wire Goods Corp. The 
new Metro #5 eliminates wood 
dowels, will not wear thin where 
glasses make contact, and washing 
action is improved because of less 
spray deflection. The rack is built 
with Metro’s “Straight-8” heavy 
weight frame construction, providing 
greater strength than the old parallel 
wire construction. 

Another new rack from Metropoli- 
tan is designed to handle silverware. 
With three separate parts—angle 
base, outer shell, and metal insert— 
which simply clip together and can be 
separated and each replaced at any 
time, the operator is given a money- 
saving piece of equipment, since the 
individual pieces are replaceable when 
worn out. The new rack also features 
stacking lugs for further convenience. 
Identified as Metro Model #4SM, it 
is available in the 19% in. square size. 
It is chrome rather than tin-plated. 

A new product, “Assure,” designed 
to keep silver and stainless tableware 
bright, has been announced by Eco- 
nomics Laboratory, Inc. A formula of 
balanced alkalinity neutralizes food 
acids and prevents pitting and corro- 
sion of silver and steel surfaces. Pre- 
soaking of tableware prior to washing 
loosens food soil and removes tarnish. 

Another leaflet in its “15 series” 
has been prepared by the National 
Canners Association. Leaflet number 
three, ““Vegetables with a Flair—15 
Easy Recipes” contains recipes for 
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various menus and occasions, with 
ideas for combining different vege- 
tables or enhancing them with various 
sauces. Suggestions for the use of 
spices that go well with these differ- 
ent vegetables are given in a table, 

Individual, 6-gm. _ portion-control 
packets of “A.1. Steak Sauce” manu- 
factured by Heublin, Inc., have been 
added to the institutional products’ 
line of Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Styled in colorful foil, the sauce may 
be used as a seasoning for greund beef 
and fish. 

Flex Straw Co., International is in- 
troducing pastel-colored straws in line 
with the current trend toward use of 
color in hospitals. Six attractive colors 
will be available in the popular flex- 
ible angle-straw. 

For the Lenten season, which be- 
gins February 15, Blue Water Sea- 
foods has available five new full-color 
table tents with matching menu-clip- 
ons featuring five portion-control sea- 
food plate specials. Included are 
scallops, two styles of lobster tails, 
the new Custom-Cut breaded fish por- 
tion with mushroom soup sauce, and 
banquet-style fillets Matching 
menu clip-ons and table tents are also 
available for the “Deep Sea Dandy” 
and “Cheese Fish-wich.” “Deep Sea 
Dandy” is billed as a “sea-going hot 
dog” and is a long, 2-oz. portion of 
fish served with tartar sauce on a 
toasted frankfurter bun. The Cheese 
Fish-wich is a breaded fish portion 
topped with a slice of cheese and cov- 
ered by a toasted sandwich bun. 

Wear-Ever Aluminum, Inc., has an- 
nounced a number of new additions 
to its line of buffet equipment. All 
pieces are available in Silver Glow 
or Golden Glow finishes, with black 
alumilite trimmings. Among the new- 
est are two chafing dishes and a 
samovar. A three-compartment chaf- 
ing dish has separate aluminum inset 
pans. Bottom pan, food pans, and 
cover are aluminum alloy. Cover han- 
dles are Bakelite. The bottom tray 
holds two cans of fuel. Fuel holders 
and regulators are included. Over-all 
measurements are 25 by 13% by 9% 
in. . . . The second chafing dish has 
been designed on the principle of the 
double-boiler. With a 3%4-qt. capacity, 
it measures 9 7/16 in. in diameter and 
11 5/16 in. high. Because of the heat 
conductivity of aluminum, it may be 
used with or without water in the 
bottom pan... The samovar, 10% in. 
in diameter and 17% in. high, has an 
8-qt. capacity. The coffee server fea- 
tures a Romlinson non-drip faucet 
easily removed. The fuel holder and 
regulator are standard . . . Another 
buffet item is a three-tiered snack 
server. It features bowls, 7, 8, and 10 
in. in diameter to hold relishes, chip 
’n dip tidbits, and other appetizers. 
Filled with fruit or flowers, it may 
also be used as a table centerpiece... 
A new 32-in. food service cart, which 
doubles for table-side or all purpose 
buffet and banquet service and has 
textured aluminum trays, 15% by 
24% in. is also offered ... A new 
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HANDBOOK 


rd edition by Dorothea F. Turner 


DEVELOPED FOR THE 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


Descriptions of therapeutic diets 
Menu plans 

New tables on food composition 
Revised glossary of dietetic terms 


_ The handbook includes new chapters on diet 
_ during pregnancy, adolescence, and old age; 
on energy expenditure; on fatty acid 
‘modifications; and on phenylalanine 
restrictions. 


A 208-PAGE AID TO: 


DOCTORS 
NURSES 

_ DIETITIANS 
NUTRITIONISTS 
MEDICAL STUDENTS 
HOME ECONOMISTS 
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Once you've tasted Rogers Quick Potato Flakes, you'll wonder how they can 
be so good! The secret is in the Flakes’ delicate flavor cells. Rogers Fakes give 
you true Idaho potato texture—not lumpy—not artificial. And—Flakes are 
the easiesi of all instants ww prepare. No whipping! A + 10 can (84 servings) 
can be mixed right in the steam table pan with a spoon — we’ve already 
whipped them to give you a fluffy light mashed potato! 


Packed 6/# 10 Cans per case; and 6/5 lb. economy bags per case 


Ask your Favorite Distributor or 
write Dept. DJ-1 


=] 
Since 1876 


nae Brothers 


Rogers Quick Potato Slices and 

Rogers Quick Potato Chiplets — 

for use in all recipes requiring sliced FOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION 
or diced potatoes. IDAHO FALLS. IDAHO 





buffet service aluminum tray for © 
canapes, party sandwiches, and rel- — 
ishes is 11 in. in diameter. 


Automation in disposing of empty 
cans and bottles from the kitchen — 
refuse area is offered in the new “ ‘Q’ 
Can and Bottle Disposal” engineered 
by Qualheim Inc. Cans up to 5 qt. and 
jugs up to 1 gal., when dropped into 
the spring-type receptacle, are crushed © 
to within one-tenth of their original 
size, then dropped into a standard- — 
size garbage can enclosed within the 
Disposal unit. Twenty cans or bottles 
may be crushed within 3 seconds. The © 
crushing mechanism is rust proofed,” 
including interior surfaces. To clean: 
flush hot water through the can entry 
while mechanism is running. Water | 
is caught in the garbage can below, © 
One model is a complete can and bottle 
center with an electric can opener, 
can hole puncher, and table, plus the 
“Q” Disposal. 


Vulcan-Hart Corporation has an- 
nounced a new food and roll warmer. 
A precision circulation and humidity 
control prevents spoilage, sogginess, © 
dryness, and keeps meats, vegetables, © 
rolls, and hot desserts fresh for hours, © 
thus speeding up advance food prepa- 
ration. Temperatures remain uniform — 
through thermostatic control. Con- 
structed of heavy stainless steel with 
extra large, lift-out drawers, the units | 
are quickly installed. No pipes, drains, 
or fuel connections are needed; just ~ 
plug in for instant use. Two-, three-, © 
or four-drawer models are available. © 


New low prices on six popular items 
in the Frick Genraline, manufactured 7 


| by W. H. Frick, Inc., have been an-~ 
| nounced. Items to which the new price 
| applies are: The G 5 L, an enclosed, 
| large -capacity, single - compartment 
| dish dispenser; the G 2 M, an open, 
| two-compartment dish dispenser; the 


GS 20, a modified one-tray and silver- 


| ware dispenser; the G 16 mobile tray 
| dispenser; the GS 14 M-3, multi-pur- 


pose carrier with tubular shelves; and ~ 
the G 17 SH tray carrier. All com- 
partments are stainless steel; tubular 
parts are chromium-plated steel. Other ~ 


| features are nylon spacers and casters 
| with 5-in. neoprene wheels. 


An extra heavy duty cart offered 
by Caddy Corporation of America is ~ 
designed for bulk quantity dish serv- 


ice. A wide, sloped-shelf top compart- 7 


ment with vertical sectional dividers 
will accommodate the largest dinner 


| plates; the bottom shelf may be used 7 
| for silverware, trays, or extra dish 
| storage. Removable plastic pads on the 


dish shelves eliminate scuffing and ~ 


| reduce noise. A top shelf provides work ~ 


space. The unit may be used for trans- 


| port, storage, or dispensing. Two mod- | 


els are available: T-185 with twin — 


| compartments (one on either side) 


and Slimline T-155 with a single com- 
partment. Both are welded, stainless © 


| steel throughout with rounded, coved 
| corners for easier cleaning. Stainless 7 


| 


steel adjustable partitions are stand-~ 
ard. 








